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corvette 
for ’58 


Brand new . . . and 
bred for action! 


This is a very special car for spe- 
cial people with very parlicuiar 
requirements. We’ll grant ytut it 
is as sleekly handsome a machine 
as ever whispered down a boule- 
vard, with an individual flair that 
is shared by no other. And we'll 
also concede tliat its road man- 
ners are impeeeable. that it moves 
with a glove-leather sup[)]encss 
tliat is obedience personified. 

But the real difference between 
tlic 1958 Corvette and any ulher 
.American car is this; It is an 
authentic sports car. Under that 
wind-sculptured shape is a superb 



sports ear chassis with almost 
incredible road-holding and bal- 
ance; under that low-rakcd liood 
is a sports car V8 witli almost 
incredible urge and capaeily. You 
think "incredilile” is loo strong 
a word? . . . Try it and see! . . . 
Chevrolet Division of Cenern! Mo- 
tors. Detmil 2. Mirhifron. 


CORV^TE 

by Chevrolet 



New g reaseless way to keep your hair 
neat all day... and prevent dryness 


Whether your liair gets pintislu-d bv sea 
breezes or bv morning showers, von, too, will 
like the way \’italis ki'eps it in condition. 
Along with V-7, \'italis blends verreshing alco- 
hol and otlier ingredients to give ^’ou wonder- 
ful protection against drv hair and .scalp. Use 
Vitalis cs'cry imn'iiing to prevent drviicss, 
keep your hair iu!at all dav the greaselcss wav. 



Docs your luislmnt! Grea'ii'lcs'; Vitalis 
use a ijrcasy tonic with V-T leaves pil- 
that stains pillow- lowcuses dean — like 
cases like tliis ? this. 


New VITALIS® Hair Tonic with V-V® 

ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT OF 8RtSTOL-MT ERS 
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like nothing else 


Trim, shrink-resistant Sun Valley Red* 
sports styles for the entire /amity: 
Peppermint Candy Stripe* for girls and ladies. 
ldEW...Poyider-Sno\v Slue* for ladies. 

• Trade Marka 

uofold 

2-la^e^ 
insulatedl sports underwear 



Tn skiing — or any other winter fun — the Smart 
Look begins with Duofold. Unbeatable for coid- 
and-chiil protection! Yet supple, lightweight Duo- 
fold allows complete freedom of motion . . . and 
blesses your figure with the sleek trim lines of to- 
day’s ski fashions. 

Nothing Warmer — Not just one, but two insulating 
\z.ycti. A complete range of styles and fabric weights. 
Best Chill Protection, loo — Duofold evaporates 
body moisture atvay from skin. Kills chill indoors 
or out. 


Bulk-free! Itch-freclLightweight! — Never that ‘strait 
jacket’ look or feel. Duofoid, Inc., Mohawk, N. Y. 

e UI57 Duofnlcl Inc. SUN VAIUY RED FOR THE MEN, TOOl 
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COVER: Bill Mauldin and Sons 

Photograph by George Moffett 

From left fin the "brain bucket”), David, Bill and Andy, 
here photographed by the fourth member of their crew in 
!)9 Pete, co-pilot and friend George Moffett. 99 Pete, of 
course, is an airplane; and for details of the Mauldins’ 
Caribbean adventures in and with it, turn to page 52. 
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The L.A. Open launches the 1938 winter lour. By Herbert Warren Wind 
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In a week of holiday football, no game thrilled like the Rose Bowl 

SWEATING IT OUT IN THE CHESS BOWL 44 

No crowds, intense couccnlratioti, marked the college championships. 

By Robert Cantwell 


SKIS 



Made Better to Make 

Skiing Easier-More Fun 


Forty-five years and still "The Choice of Chamoions"— still 
superior in performance, durability, handling ease. For 
yourself or as a Chrisimas gift, At your ski shop. 



THE ODYSSEY OF VICTOR SEIXAS 46 

Herbert Warren Wind pays tribute to a gallant tennis referan 
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I’he frolicsome story of an adventurous airplane journey by Bill Mauldin 
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NEXT WEEK 

THE PROBLEMS OF 
COLLEGE ATHLETICS 


A report from Philadelphia, where 
the National Collegiate Athletic 
Association is meeting 2,000 strong 
to find solutions to urgent matters 


PLUS 

FOR THE FIRST TIME - SCOUTING 
REPORTS ON 36 LEADING BOXERS 
IN THE SIX HEAVIEST DIVISIONS 
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F.I.S. selects 



Duofold 

2-layer 
Sports 
Underwear 
for 

1958 

Teams 


"IT’S OFFICIAL.” Both the Nordic 


and Alpine F.I.S. Teams (Men and Women) 
selected Duofold 2-Layer Insulated Sports 
Underwear as an official part of their uni- 
form for 1958 Competition. 

Your F.I.S. Teams need and deserve your 
support. Will you please send your con- 
tributions to Mr. Austin Pick, Exec. Secy., 
National Ski Assoc., 1130 16th Street, 
Denver, Colorado. 

DUOFOLD INC. • MOHAWK, N.Y. 


Exclusive Supplier of Underwear to the F.I.S. Teams 
See Large 2-Co/or Duofold Ad 
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MEMO 

from the publisher 



SKI PANTS 

. . . your new Ski Legs . . . Europeons 
call them "Stork Fonts". Sleek, slim, 
ottenuoted with the superb fit and 
craftsmanship of White Stog in heavy 
imported Nylon and Wool Helonco 
stretch fabric. For Men and Women . . . 
in Block, Light Navy, Alpine Blue, Red. 

$39.95 

Other White Stag ski pants, 

S10.95 to $29.95 
WIN a Pan American World 
Airwoys sfci voeofion ffor 2) 
lo three skiing notions and 
a membership in the exclu- 
sive international Pan-Am 
World Ski Club.' Entry blanks 
ot outhorized Wfn'le 5tog 



Whits Slog Mtg. Co., Portland, Orogon; 
Boniamac ot Conodo, ltd., Menireol 


Y OU .ARE THE QUARTERBACK . . . read Quarterback Tobin RoLo 
as he sat in the Detroit Lions’ dressing room at Briggs Stadium on 
Saturday morning, December 28, just before suiting up for an im- 
portant workout. 

“You are the quarterback on a team behind 24-27 with four min- 
utes left in the game. Your team has the ball at mid-field — fourth 
down and four yards to go. What do you do — punt or try for the first 
down? Explain your strategy.” 

Rote was not, as the circum- 
stences might suggest, running 
through pregame skull practice be- 
fore the playoff with the Cleveland 
Browns. Instead he wa.s serving as 
a “playoff” judge in a sports quiz 
contest which a number of our ad- 
vertising friends and their families 
in Detroit recently took, based on 
facts in SPORTS Illustrated dur- 
ing the second half of 1957. 

When some 35 Detroit students 
of Sports Illustrated answered 
all the questions right, the situa- 
tion called for tie breakers. The tie 
breakers called for judgment— in this case on golf, sports fashions, 
baseball and football. And that called for judges. Other experts in 
their own fields who lent their services along with Rote were Joe Bel- 
fore, the professional at the Country Club of Detroit, for golf; Made- 
lyn Coe, Fashion Director of the J. L. Hudson Co., for fashions; and 
Detroit Tiger Manager Jack Tighe, for baseball. The eventual selec- 
tion of the judges as winner was Mr. G. M. Millar of Grosse Pointe, 
who is an account executive at Brooke, Smith, French and Dorrance. 

A few million people who watched Tobin Rote in action now know 
that the problem posed in the question he judged was never a prob- 
lem for him on the following day. With foLir minutes left in the real 
game, in fact, he was sitting on the Lions’ bench, enjoying a 52-14 
lead over the Browns which his judgment and good right arm had 
gone a long way to make. 

When the game was over some Detroit readers of SPORTS Illus- 
trated, with whom Tobin Rote had not entirely agreed the day be- 
fore, had no complaints. For along with the rest of Detroit, the Cleve- 
land Browns and most of the country, they agreed that you could 
hardly have picked a better man than Tobin Rote to judge a football 
question. 
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SCOREBOARD 

these faces in the crowd . . . 



Sir ICdmund Hillary, 
laoonip New Zealand 
lu'i-keeiier who was first 
til ciimiuer Mount Kv- 
eri‘si, world's liinliest 
liPiik. led four rom- 
lianions in frigid 1,200- 
mile dash across Ant- 
arctic. hecame first 
in 46 years to com- 
plete overland trek to 
South Pole. 



Sid ,4i>el, who flicked 
home many a goal for 
Detroit from lifSS to 
l‘J52. later directed 
Chicago Black Hawks 
for two years, returned 
to slumping Red Wings 
as succe.ssor to ailing 
Coach .Jimmy Skinner, 
who resigned after win- 
ning NHL champion- 
ship last year. 


FOOTBALL 

^’iMilUall liywls comiifU'd freely with wassail luiwla in 
annual New Vear’s Day haiignvpr frnm 19'i7 season 
liul liigui-sl ''I'V for olTort went tn Ori-gon’s inspired 
and game Ducks, who stubbornly hauled Ohio State 
right down to wire hefore losing 10-7, when sulislilule 
Halfliac k Don Sulherin eonlldenlly kicked tt4-yiird 
held goal in last uunrier of Rose nowl giinii- nt Ciisa- 
dena -e* ;>i;a» iJ . Navy's merry sailors had another 
lime of their lives in ('ntliin Bowl a I Dalla.s, parlaying 
Tom Kiirreslal's eiimiiuss-point inussing and lithe- 
fiKiled running of Ned Oldham. Harry llursl and 
Kol.iiid Uratidquisl into gn-7 viemry over fumbling 
Kice learn. Ai .Vfianii's Orange Howl, OWI.ihoma was 
oulgained by Duke, sufTered l.'-o yards in penalties, 
bur caught fire in last (juarler to score Ihns* touch- 
downs in seven minuti-s, linallv civerwhelined Blue 
Devils 4H-121. At New Orleans' Sugar Bowl, .Mis"iS' 
si pin's unheiN Idl'd tjuarlerhaek Ray Brnwii shone like 
dianiiiiid in rough in 39-7 iriuniph over Texas. In 
|i-wi r games. Texas Southern pur logether three safe- 
lies lo tie Prairie View A*.\I «-ti m Prairie View Bowl 
a' Jlou.sloti: Louisville look to air to defeat Drake 
in Sun Bowl at K1 Paso; Kasl Ti-mis State edged 
Misairwippi .Southern 1(1-!) on Neal Hinson's 31-yard 
field goal in Tangerine Bowl at Orlando. Kla. 

Detroit's friggt'r-arriieil 'I'libin Itote iiicki'd up 
where he left olf in pro playoff, tossing live louih- 
down passes to I.os -Angeles' Klrny Crazy legs liirseh, 
New York's Kyle Rote. San Prani-i.seo's R. C. Owens 
and Joe Perry 'who scored l hreemoreonshorl plunges 
to lend Haw'aii All-Slar.s to .i3".'}l win over College 
AU-Slars in lliiln Howl at Hoiiolglu. Best bets for 
overw belined collegians: Texas A*M'a John Crow and 
Michigan Stale's Wall Kownlezyk. who hammered pro 
line fur live Inuchdown-s lielwei-n them. 

Ra> E{i4-bHr(]M, alfalile oldtinier who has spent eon- 
sideralily inori- than half his .in years in football, Im- 
mmi' first NFL ea.sualty, ri'signing ns head roach of 
Chicago C^ardinal.s "for ihi- In's! interests of everyone 
mtiierned." ftard.s, rated olT Ulofi performance, were 
expected to be lb real fur Kastern Du isioii i ule. wound 
up with 3-9 ri'COffl when management failed In jirovide 
Riehards with talent. 


BOXING 

Zora Kolle), stand-up Chandler, .Ariz heavyweight 
ranked -'^u. 'i by NBA, toyed with willing but iii-over- 
liis-head Garvin .Sawyer, pur together knoekdnwn 
combinations in eighth and ninth to win lO-niunder 
at Washington, D.tL Victory prompted NBASecretiiry 
Fred J. Saddy lu .suggest iKiut between Folley and Io|>- 
ranked blddie Maeheti, winner to meet Heavyweight 
Champion Floyd Patterson. Reasoned Saddy: "Wiih 
complicatiunsinviiiving theehampion ICu-s D'.A male's 
unwillingness to do busini'ss wilh IBC lighters], ihi-ro 
is no reason why Ihose who are listed as contenders 
should be seaichtng in the backwoods for competition 
while avoiding each other." 

Larry Bourdmun. onetime l>iing-li:ing lightweight 
from .MarllinriJUgh, Conn, who got fri-eze-out treat- 
nienl and then found h)insi-ir 'n losing streak just 
aliiiut same lime Blinky Palcnnn was I'liminati'H from 
his "strategy board," luiunced back from early knock- 
do iv;j (o put a way Pc' i-r -Schmid l with siailing right to 
head .irr firloic in .sixlli at New York, Kager once 
again, Hnardman rellectixi; "I want lo be (he fighter 
I was before I got disgusted liecause I w.isn't getting 

BASEBALL 

Walter l>*Mallc>, rapidly finding out that there i.s no 
hiimi-Uke place fur his transplanted Los .Angeles Undg- 
era, got the word on his hopes for promised new si.i- 
dium at Chavez Rai me: vniers will di eidi' in t'alifoi - 
nia primary election June 3. Meanwhile, O'Malley, 
who may hav.- slightly overplayed his hand when he 
rushid Dodgers out of friendly coniines of dreary old 
Kbbets Field, is still hopeful of playing Ik.'iX home 
giimi.'s in cither Los •Angeli's Coliseum or Pasadena's 
sprawling Rnse Bowl. 

BASKETBALL 

Kansas displayed evidences of brilliance in Big Kight 
tournament final, outscoring Kansas Slate 79-6.'i wiih 
help of Will Chamberlain's 3k points hut saw winning 
sireiik go down drum three nights later when Chani- 
hcrlain w.'is aidelim'd by groin infeelion, and Coach 
Hank Ilia's Oklahoma Slate team won od-50 in over- 



Chris (’rawlbrd, 18, 
cotton-lopped young 
blaster from Piedmont, 
Calif., dropi'pd first 
two sets before he got 
his powerful net name 
under control, came on 
fast and furioasly to 
beat Karl Huchholz 
8- 6, 3 6. 6 2. 6- 2, 6 3 
in Orange Bow! junior 
final at .Miami Beach. 


lime. Maryland also was lumlded from unbeaten 
ranks by Memphis Start' 47 4fi, absorbed sectxid loss 
at hund.s of Clemson 73-fifl. West Virginia and Missis- 
sippi Stale hi'ld firm among undefeated, and .North 
Carolina continued along comeback trail, beating 
Wake Forest 71 't.'). 

.Syracuse was playing best ball in NB.A as Boston 
continued l<i act mnre and mort- like mere mortals, 
Nats, wiih old veteran Dolph Schayes heading ever 
closer to alllime league scoring rtsord and ju.sl mis.sing 
mark for copsis-ulive foul shots, won three out of 
four, were only .'I'lj games behind ri llics, who split 
pair, in Hast. New York, although hit hard liy injuries, 
held third tiver Warrinrs. .kt. I.nui.s ehugged along 
nine gami-s in front of Cincinnati in Wi-sl, lo.sing lo 
Philadelphia 9-')-y3 and beating Detroit by same score 
as Bob Petti', his broken hand protecU-d by heavy 
cast, dropped in lit! points. 

TENNIS 

Lew Hoad, his big serve bristling in improved fashion, 
showed signs of giving Paiicho Gonzales run for his 
mohe.v, breaking even in first four matehi's us new pro 
tour opened in Brisbane, movt'd on to Sydney. Hoad 
dropped first match, won next two before Gonzales 
evened scon as overllow crowds lirouglit cash-register 
smile lu (ace of Promoter Jack Kmmcr 

AUTO RACING 

-Alfred -Neuliauer, pudgy l>G-year-old boss of Ger- 
many's great Mercedes teams who bus had little to do 
since naimler-Hi nz quit Grand Prix nicmg in 19."i.7. 
finally gave up ghost and retired at Bluttgart, His 
reason; be fc'li superlluous. 

HOCKEY 

Mciiilreal I 'anadicnB, rapidly turning NIIl.. race into 
runaway, bt-gan w'cek by disj'laying brawn as wc'll us 
skill in Hsi-t'illi'd 4-3 victory over Boston «e fiHoii'', 
oulskaied Toronto .'j-d, Detroit d 1. New 'V’ork 4-0 
to stretch winning streak lo six and lead over stum- 
bling Rangers tn HI |inints. rhicag'n and Detroit 
p<*rk('d up after acquiring rir*w coaches, hi'gan rnovi* 
upward. Black Haw ks, w ilh Kudy Pilous at helm, won 


focus on the deed . . . 



BOXING BRAWLERS do what comes naturally aa hard-hitting 
young Lightweight Larry Boardman, who ha.s had his own ups anri 
downs recently, decks Peter Schmidt for the full count in the sixlh 
round of their televi.sed fight at the St. Nicholas Arena in Now York. 


HOCKEY BRAWLERS move out of character to trade punches at 
Boston, where .Montreal (’anadiens defeated Bruins 1 3 in game 
markcil by 2? penaltit's. Here, (ifTioiais try to separate Montreal'.s ilenri 
Richanl anil Rnslon's Leo I-aliinc, both of whom required stitche.'. 
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SCOREBOARD, 





magic-handed sulky 
master whose superb 
strategic drives guided 
Hickory Smoke to vic- 
tory in Hambletonian 
and brought Torpid 
home on top in Little 
Brown Jug, was aptly 
named Horseman of 
Year bv Tlir. Iltirw.mon 
luid Fair World. 



Hogan (Kid: Bassey. 
chunky Nigerian who 
beat Algeria's Cherif 
Ilurnia for world feath- 
erweight title last June, 
was one of five sports- 
men (see belovi named 
on Queen Elizabeth’s 
New Year honors list. 
His prize; Member of 
the Order of the Brit- 
ish Emiiire. 



thriT out of tour, were on verge of deserting cellar; 
Red Wings, spurred on by Sid Aliel, moved past 
Toronto into fourth place, only imint. behind Boston. 

Harvard, raltx! one of East’s lieller teams, invad- 
ed Midwral. quickly learned facts of college hoekey 
life and liecame poaseasors of six-game losing slreak. 
Minnesota, bodv-ehecking harder than (lantah Coach 
Cooney Weiland liked ;"miglil as well use picks and 
ahovcls" . beat Harvard T-tJ, 3-2. while Ivy I^eaguers 
also tost to ir.S. Nationals fl-3. North Dakota .o-l. 
Minnesota’s Duluih branch 'i-2, Michigan Slate K- 
2. At Troy, N.Y.. Rensselaer defeated Brown 4-1, 
Yale 6-4, played .3-3 tie with U. of New Brunswick 
to win own round-robin lournameni. 

HORSE RACING 

iSeanecn, Neit S. McCarthy's Irish-lircd 4-year old 
colt, barely beaten by Round Table week earlier, was 
jockeyed into full Itight by Willie Harmatz as tietrt 
headed into stretch, poured it on to hold off surging 
Porterhouse in SfiP.lOOSan Carlos Handicap at .Santa 

Callaiil Man. near winner in last May's Kcntucky 
Derby and one of IShT'-S top 3-year-olds, came u|) 
lame at Hialeah hut was feeling belter after Trainer 
Johnny Nerurt sliced away infected area on left fore- 
foot and is expected to he ready for hoof-to-hoof duel 
with old rival Bold Ruler in $100,000 Widener flandi- 
cap. Fi'bruary 22. 

CHESS 

f'harleM Kalme. Latvian-born 1'. of Penn freshman. 

cleverly oulmaiieuvered six opponents before playing 
draw with Clkinhomn's Dale Ruth in final matrh to 
win r.f?, interenllegiate title hy half point ovit Ford- 
ham’s Anthony Saidy at Erie. Pa. 's« piivc 

SOCCER 

Northampton Town's lightly regarded third-division 
hooters, heefed uji liy diet of sherrv. eggs and steak, 
found strength to u[>set famed Arsenal 3 I at laindon. 
knorking favorites out of English Cup eomiieiiiion. 
-A wonderful, wonderful day," exulted Nort hainiilon 
Manager Dave Smith as ho and his squad swilled 

BOATING 

Jim Venner of Plainfield. N.,T. bounced his 300.hp 
Cadillac Crusader-powered Too .Ucrft at record av- 
erage speed of 'la-yaS Pir 399 tnugli miles to win inls- 
hi>i>-‘ifiod llrangi- Bowl nine-hour enduranec race at 
Miami Beaeh afti-r l.ristling ius.s!e with durable Mrs. 


Katherine Parks, who drove without relief to finish 
second in l9-fooi Prowlerette. 

SQUASH RACQUETS 

Koahan Khan, i irelnss 30-year-old Pakistani |iro who 
spends most of his limp coaching Pakistan Navy 
iwhich h.as more pluycr.s than shipsq had his feath- 
ers rulTieti hy .American .Amateur Champion Henri 
Salaun, pulled through safely 14-1«, 15-7. 13-17. 18-16. 
to succeed aging Cousin Hashim (who did not defend i 
as I'.S. open champion, at Detroit. 

POLO 

Ocil Smith, hard-riding Texan who long ago desert- 
ed range to become one of America’s top malleinien, 
and Bob .Skene, talented Australian who rides for 
San Mateo, Calif., were only aclive players ranked 
at lU goals tor 1SI58 hy C.S. Polo Assoeintion in New 
York Smith for 21ar time ainee 1938. Skene for 
eighth time since 19.31. Only other Ifl-goaler: onetime 
siyli-sl Slowarl B. Iglehart, listed as inactive. 

MILEPOSTS 

IIOMIKKI) Nigeria’s Hogan .Kid Basse}, world 
featherweight champion: England's Denis Compton, 
talented cricket star: Wales’s David James ’DaD 
Kees, gusty Ryder Cup captain; .Australia's Waller 

lt>.)7 manager of Britain’s Olympic track and fiild 
teams; for "services to sport," hy Queen Elizabeth, in 
New Year honors li.st, in London. The award.s: Bassey. 
.Member of the Order of the British Empire; Lindrum 
and Crum[), (uriccr of the British Empire: T’ornitton 
and Hees, Commander of the British Kmiiire. 

DtBU — Exio Selva. .56, culurful Italian boat racing 
star who look up sport late in life, won his fir.sl rai’e 
at age of 48, went on to hold 80f)-kilometer world 
champion-shij); when boat (li|)))ed at 100 mph in 
Orange Bowl ('.rand Prix, at Miami Beach. 

PIED- Ray T. .^dam.s. .58. Washington. D-f. meat 
packer, sportsman, owner of North Caroltna’s I'xclu- 
sive Whalehead Club, shooting and fishing haven for 
selected guests: of heart attaek. at Washington. 

PIEP-Frank Hi.lters. Til, Viennese-horn horse train- 
er who saddled Th(.r(>ughbred.= for the laleAga Khan, 
scored his greatest iriumfth with Bahram. winner of 
England's lrii>lecrow n . Epsom Derby. Two Thousand 
Guineas. St. la^er' in 1937; at Newniiirkei. Englaiid- 


KBE P(‘tf Cooper, veteran 
guK pro, found siiit- 
able way to relebrute 
his 43rd birthday anni- 
- - vor.aary, shooting rec- 
ord-breaking 59 ovi'r 
w:* the par 72 Cleveland 
Trlv- Heights course at 
- Lakeland, h'la. to 
' break mark of 63 he 
had e.atalilished only 
two week.s earlier. 


FOR THE RECORD 


BARREL JUMPING 

LEO LEBEL. Hartford, Conn., cleared 16 barrels, ?7 
feet 1014 inches, to wm world barrel-jumping-on-ice 
championship, Grossmgei. N.Y. 

BOATING 

JULIE KAY, skippered by Kay Parks, New Year's 
Day race, with ,363% error, Tacoma, Wash. 

RUM DUM. skippered by Jack Sutphen. Larch- 
monl VC Manhassel Bay froslbile regatta, wtih 43 
pis.. Port Washington, N.Y. 

BOXING 

PAOLI ROSI lO-rourd split decision over lohnny 
Basso, lighlwelghts. New York. 

BILLY (SWEETPEA) PEACOCK, 2-round KO over 
Jorge Herrera, bantamweights, San Oiego, 

DOG SHOW 

CH. ARTRU HOT ROD owned by Mrs, Arthur H, Ben- 
hoff Jr., Catonsville. Md , best-in-show, American 
Spaniel Club event. New York. 

FIELD TRIALS 

FAST DELIVEfly BELLE, owned hy Myrfrs Carver and 
handled by Arthur Carver. Durham, N.C.. amateur 
all-age stake, Pmehurst, N C 

FOOTBALL 

COLLEGE ALL-STARS, over Tucson Cowboys, 56-28, 
Optimist Bowl, Tucson, Ariz 

YONKERS (N.Y.) COLTS BOYS CLUB, over Holly- 
wood All-Stars, 18-12. Huddle Prayer Bowl. Holly- 
wood. Fla. 

GYMNASTICS 

JOHN PESHA. Now York all-round title, with 107.5 
pis.. Natl. AAU Jr. title. Saraosta Fla. Women's 
championship: Judy Kowalsky, SI. Petersburg, with 
36,1 pis. 

HORSE RACING 

TALL CHIEF I|- $29 200 San Gabriel H. IVS m., by 
head, m 1:59 4 5, Santa Anita Willie Hatmelz up. 
HOOP BAND: $23 400 Robeil E. Lee H. 1 1.16 m., by 
1 length, in 1 42 1/5, Tropical Pk. John Choquetle up, 

SKIING 

CHARLES 60Z0N. France. Adelboden slalom title, 
in 1 :53.7 lor two runs. Adelboden, Switzerland 

TENNIS 

BERNARD (TUT) BART2FN. Dallas, over Tony Vin- 
cent. 6-0 12-16, 6 1 Dixie men's singles Tampa. 
MARIA BUENO Brazil, over Mrs. Laura Lou Kunnen, 
6-4. 6-1, Dixie wnmen's singles, Tampa. 



PROUD ANGLER indeed is Canada's vaca- 
tioning i’rime Minister John Diefenbaker, who 
holds yellow fin ronkfiah and grouper he hauled 
in rluring a day of deep-sea fishing at Nassau. 


6 


FIRST-BORN bur still unnamed son of famed 
racer Native Danoer. bearing a prnurl heritage, 
comes of age a.s he ogles his second birthday 
cake, held by [tretty Deannc Rriggs at Hialeah. 




FAMILY AFFAIR at Hialeah finds Calumet 
h’arm's General Manager Ben Jones (riff/ih look- 
ing fit, being toasted by his son Jimmy, Calu- 
met trainer, on occasion of his 75th birthday. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



FISHERMAN’S CALENDAR 



so — “entnn ope>i> SC — reason rJotf* C — i-lcnr >r<ilfr 
ly — uitUr rlirty, rnxly N — i/vi/fr normal heijhl SH — 
flinhll; high H -high VH— r/rj high M -iraler mxrt- 
dfi I.- l-'r l{ riniitii WT.’U— ><n/#r JO® FG Hihing 
gniul FVG -finhing Tern gunil FK -fiAliing fnir FP — 
pnnr OC.—oiillook good OVG -oullaak eery 
good OF — oiitlnnk fair OP- oiiltook poor 

BLACK BASS: LOUISIANA: Ffi in Black Bay- 
ou where 2- anfl 3-|)OiinflPrs arc smuckinj; Buss 
Afastera in shallow water. (Jooil results also rt>- 
portetl from Black Lake near f’ampti and from 
Cross Lake and Lake Brisiineau near Shreve- 
port. Klsewhere. cold weather and hit'll water 
have sloweii proceedint's: OF. 

MISSISSIPPI: Few ii-pounders heint; taken 
fnitn streams feedinj' into Bay of Biloxi hut 
anglers in centra! and north Mississippi shiv- 
ering and discouraged,- OP. 

TENSkssek; Weather snappy in Tennessee, too. 
but dogged and well-in.sulated anglers taking 
excellent strings of bass from nearly all lakes. 
Be.sl catch of week was a 12-poun<l S-ounee 
largemouth executed in Dickson's Lake by 
D. lOllis Walker of Dickson. Catch was only 
1 ounce untlcr slate recorrl taken last winter 
by same angler in sniiie l-ike. 

BONEFISH: BAllAM.vs; I'Vf; OV{; with Bang 
Bang Club on .\ndro.s Island renter of activity. 
On New Year's F,\-e, club celebrated l.alath 
fish of season. Silver trophy for 1,500th went 
to Sum (lorman of Kansas Cit.v, Mo. who scaled 
a 7-piiund lionet at noon. 

STEELHEAD: WASHiNinov : Water 1. and C 
and mild, dry spell returning steelhead to riv- 
ers where WT is averaging 40 45’. Nooksack 
River angler.s scoring witli bobbers at Frog 
Pond above Feriidale. FO in Ramisli River for 
lO-pounders from Highway 91* bridge to spot a 
quarter of mile downstream. Skagit River pro- 
ducing .scrapper.'! from 6 to 14 pounds in Lyman 


stretch. However, coloration of fish is dark, in- 
dicating long stay in fresh water. Majority of 
catches being made on single egg roileii along 
bottom with i|uarler-oiincc (ea<i sinker; OG. 
CALtFORNi.t: FJ*, alilioiigh few days of clear 
weal her should improve such coastal streams 
as Gualala, Xoyo. Big ami Gareiu. Rome steel- 
head taking bait in Sacramento but Eel FVP. 
BlimSH COLI'Mima: FF G. nUliough mild, 
stormy weather creating uncertain stream con- 
ditions. On mainlaml. Veclder, Cliehaiis and 
Coquilialia yielding good sport, while on ^'an- 
couver Island, Cowichan, NanainKi, Punt- 
ledge and Salmon are attracting anglers. Steel- 
head rushing at Quinsani. Oyster and Qiiaiieum 
are up to snulT. hut 0\'G for next two weeks if 
heavy rains don't bring stream levels too high. 

WAHOO; llAHASi-\s; FG with fish eoneentrat- 
ed in vicinity of Si.x Shillings Caya 26 miles 
northeast of Nassau. Last week J. F. Baron 
and George M. Grunt of West Calgary, .Alber- 
ta. fishing from Baron's sport fisherman Mugiiie 
Ciihjiinj. weighed in four 9-thread catches. 
Heftiest was Baron's 57-pound 13-ounce wa- 
hoo, which took top honors in Bahamas Walioo 
Roundup. 

PACIFIC SALMON: BRITISH rOLl'MBIA: 
Stormy weather has kept trollers and mooch- 
ersa.shore for most of past week, but calm spells 
have produced spring salmon and grilse in 
Horseshoe Bay and Saanich Inlet: OF. 

PACIFIC VELLOWTAIL: .MEXICO: OG OUt 
of Guaymas. with gooil catches being made off 
Lighthouse Point, Cabo .Arco and Punia Pan 
•Antonio. Rome fish al.so at mouth of Giiayinas 
harbor, and anglers are achieving results by 
trolling whole mackerel. Martin plugs or 
spoons; OG. 

STRIPED BASS: CALIFORNIA: Few anglers ac- 
tive. but OG as la.sl week Frank's Tract pro- 
duced a 44- and a 42-pounder, 


ANGLER-SLUGGER Ted Williams takes time 
on Puerto Rican trip lo explain big game 
reel to San Juan Little Leaguer Ed Clapp. 


ATLANTIC SALMON: NKwroirNDLANi): Year- 
end report on saimon sport fishery in New- 
foundland shows that a total of 22,000 fi.sh 
were taken by anglers in 1957. an increa.se of 
5,000 over 1956. -Average weight of fish was 
just over pounds, with the largest reported 
a 12-pounder taken from upper River of 
Ponds on west side of northern peninsula: 
OVG for 195h. 


FROM THE FLYWAYS 


S— R— rain V— freeze-up T — itmperature 
SF --spody ftighl FF — fair jiighl GF — goad flight 
1;F ej-rellenl flight CIJ^' -good duek leeallier SC — 
learitn elaset (Or cIo»«d) RW--Wu«6ir(( ueMer PG — 
poor gunning FG— /air gunning GG — good gunning 
EG — ezeellenl gunning OP — outlook poor OF — oul- 
laok fair OG— outlook good OVG— outlook very good 
SO -season opens (or openedj 


KHODK ISLA.VO: HC Jan. 1.5 and OG for GG 
during last week with hluebill populaliun up. 
Also 1.000 honkers are commuting between 
southern Rhode Island s'klt ponds and islamis 
off Cape Cod. GF of widgeon and hlack.s are 
on Narragan.sett Bay. 

MAiiVLAND; FG t;G for canvashacks in Chop- 
tank. Nanticoke. Potomac and Patuxent riv- 
ers. with EG in small, deep-water coves of 
Patuxent southeast of Washington. FG for 
honkers in Kent County. However, goose shoot- 
ing generally poor on Eastern Shore. OP for 
ducks, too, as gunners hoping GI>\V will bring 
in more birds, but warden.^ predict there are 
no more bird.s to come. St' Jan. 15, 

VIRGINIA: GG for honkers on James River but 
PG for ducks except on southern end of Po- 
tomae River where it enters Chesapeake Bay. 
NORTH CAROLINA: GDW making OG fur la.st 
week of season with EF of pintail.s. gadwalLs 


and bluebills present on Outer Banks. OG also 
tor honkers. Redhcud.s and hrant in good num- 
ber in Pamlico Sound area near Ocracoke and 
Hatieras. Gunners are doing well from stake 
and point blinds, as well as sink boxe.s. 
FLORIDA: SC Jan. 15 and OF with SF of bird.s. 
Some blacks and mallards in central slate re- 
gions, but number,* well below average. Best 
hei now is area northwest of Lake Okeechobee, 
where normally dry marshes are holding water 
and large rafts of bird.s, particularly along west- 
ern bank of Kis-simmee River. 

LOUISIAN.*: SF of mallards now moving down 
Red River in northwest state, and agent re- 
ports FG. In northea.st Louisiana mallards 
pre.sent in the thousands, hut so scattered that 
OP PG. 

CALIFORNIA: Sacramento Valley GG with GF 
of hig mallard.s and pintuiLs. Patient scouting 
necessary, however, as birds are concentrating 
in open areas. San Joaquin Valley clubs report 
morning GG and (Xl until SC Jan. 14. SOUTH- 
ERN CALIFOR.nIa of as peak of season is past. 
Imperial Valley .slate-operated shooting areas 
reported last week that 475 hunters bagged 657 
ducks and 24 gee.se. Colorado River still offer- 
ing GG. However, gunners needed to keep 
birds moving. 

OREGO-N: EF waterfowl lliruugh Willamelte 
A’alley and water in corn and grain stubbie 
fields make conditions ideal. Dayton. .Albany, 
('orvallis and Peoria areas all report EG for 


mallards, pintail.s. widgeon and teal. New flight 
of honkers have moved into Rickreall and Cor- 
vallis wintering grounds, where honker hunt- 
ing now rated as best of sea.son. OA'G until SC 
Jan. 11. However, bad news hit Willamette 
\'alley when Glen and Ron Hardman, who 
manage 400-aere farm .south of Salem, an- 
nounced that land will be pirstod again.st hunt- 
ing next year becau.se of gunner vandalism. 
washingto.n; GG on Samish and Rtillaquu- 
mish rivers, but OP in rest of state. .Although 
EF of birds on Puget Sound. Columbia Basin 
and Yakima Valley. B\V prevails so ducks are 
not moving. F’ew geese in evidence, but brant 
beginning to show in Dungeness and Grays 
Harbor areas. 

BitiTLsH oolu-MBIa: Heavy winds and flooded 
fields have combined to offer GG in Fraser Val- 
ley and on Vancouver Island. GG should con- 
tinue until HC Jan. 15. though birds are wary. 
FF of brant near Boundary Bay and at Mary 
Island, Siivary Island and Seal Island to the 
north; 0<; and SO through February 2R. 
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SNOW 

PATROL 

SPOT TO SKI: 

MT. SPOKANE 

Every skier in the Pacific Northwest had 
something to be thankful for when the new 
area at Mt. Spokane opened its lift and 
lodge, for business last year. For one thing, 
Ml. Spokane offered a 4,400-foot double 


chair lift, which look some of the tremen- 
dous pressure off the other major lifts in 
the ski-crazy states of Washington and Ore- 
gon. Furthermore, the trails at Ml. Spo- 
kane are covered from December well into 
March with real powder snow, so dry it 
squeaks when you walk on it, a rare thing 
in wet, wet Washington, where the usual 
blizzard settles onto the earth like a heavy 
helping of mashed potatoes. 

The nearest big town, Spokane, is only 
30 mile.s away, on a good road, but bring 
chains for the last short stretch from the 
turnoff into the area. Most of the busine.ss 
on the mountain comes from families up 
from the city for the day. Parents and older 
children usually ski the big mountain, e.s- 


pecially the two-mile trail down the lift 
line, with it.s 1,523-foot vertical drop. The 
lift-line run is also a f; vorite for gangs of 
high school schussboon en. However, there 
is plenty of action for the small fry on the 
two double rope tows — one 300 feet long, 
the other 400 feet and the two single 
ropes 1,400 feel and 3.50 feet, The lodge 
at the bottom of the big lift has a cafeteria 
but no beds. 

Incidentally, the lift prices here are a 
real bargain: S3.25 for an all-day ticket, 
good on the chair and the rope tows. Tip; 
bring warm clothes (quilted parkas are 
best', because in January and February 
the wind really howls around the top of 
the mountain. 



DOUG HALiN (LEPT) AND STEW McNEiLLY, both from Spo- around Summit of Mt. Spokano 1 5ori-i(roMAid!. Note to raincd- 

kane, stoke up with coffee and milk before braving winds out, frozen-out eastern skiers: snow in foreground Ls real. 


SKIING ACROSS THE COUNTRY 

Be sure to check resorts for latest condition changes 


L'P — ineho of snoic uu upper rlopes fine/ (rniU LO 
— inrhef of snopi' ok towtr slopen and IraiLi f it 
eroicd Imtt Salurdai/ SS — I'nftie* of $noiv lani ireek 

• FAR WEST 

Mount Spokane, Wash.r Ftkiing perfect with 
warm sun and hard-i)acke<i powder snow. .■Vus- 
(rian Blizzard skis favorite with college crowd, 
I r 60, 1.0 .36, fU 2,01)0. .SN 8. 

Stevens Pass, Wash.: Skiing excellent. Best 
snow on Seventh Heaven trail off top of Barrier. 
Vacationers just hack from Switzerland sport- 
ing Hurni corded cotton parkas and ski shirts. 
i:p 120, LO 88, SN 3, CR 1-500. 

Government Camp, Ore.; Skiing excellent la.«t 
weekend in beautiful, clear weather. Ski schoul. 
leaching roiation .system, getting good crowd.s, 
hut many skiers learning .-\ustrian reverse 
shoulder on their own. I P 61. f'R 2,500. 
Badger Pass, Calif.: New snow made skiing ex- 
cellent on all runs. Austrian cardigans. Bogners, 
French gloves are favorites of well-dressed bun- 
nies. Skating rink in top condition. I P 21, 
CR 2.!)00. 

Dodge Ridge, Calif.: Kxceilent powder .skiing. 
HP .56, SN 8, CR 4,400. 

Squaw Valley. Calif.: Light powder snow over 
packed base. Poor road into Valley -still making 
accps.s dilTiciili. I P 60. < R 1,500, SN 8. 


Reno Bowl. Nev.: Skiing generally good but 
new snow needed to cover rocks. Junior pro- 
gram has 1,000 enrolled. I'P 30, CR 800, SN 4. 

• WEST 

Aspen, Colo.: Snow conditions excellent. Slim- 
hipped girl skiers wearing spectacular red-and- 
blue striped Bogners. Hotel Jerome has new 
supper club with dancing and gourmet’s dinner 
at S3. rP 42, LO 18, CR 2,000. 

Berthoud Pass, Colo,: Lodge open and .skiing 
good. Junior slalom on Hell's Halt Acre every 
Sunday. Metal skis favorite. HP 40. (Jt 900. 
Bridger Bowl, Mont.: Hot skiers Using reverse 
shoulder to round bumps on Nose Run. Deep 
powder experts schussing .Avalanche .SN 10. 
Brighton, Utah: Area swamped with small fry 
trying to learn to IHei/ebi. SN 3. CR 3.000. 
Bogus Basin, Idaho: Skiing excellent. FIS Nor- 
dic elimination meet won by Loo Massaof Afata- 
wan. N.J. Kunner-un: Olympian Mack Miller 
of McCall, Idaho. HP 42. CR 250, SN 4. 

Santa Fe Basin, N. Mex.: Skiing verv good 
on fresh powder. HP 38, CR 1,000, SN 4. 

• MIDWEST 

Porcupine Mt., Mich.: Perfect snow brought 
biggest crowds in area's history. SN 12. 

Rib Mt. Wis.: Skiing good on 8-inch packed 
base. CR 1,000. 


Caberfae, Mich.: Powder skiing very good. 
.All 30 runs and 20 tows open. IVcdifn taught 
to advanced skiers, modified .Alberg to inter- 
mediates. L() 10. SN 8. CR 1,050. 

• EAST 

Arcag ii'ith f>noir-mitl:iii(/ equipment bad otih/ 
availiible. nkiing in IHa^l before -Vcic 3'car's while 
rcsor/s suffered eslimated loss of $30 
wi'fh'oH. floircrer, biisitiesg 7cnx not all bad in 
naUiriil-snnw areas, sincemun’/fumih/ grou ps kept 
rescrraliniis In Jill raralivii thne. And new snow 
orrr past ll■l■.ekcnd made nitllook brighter. 

Black Mt., N.H.: Snow machines made good 
base for natural snow. HP 6-8, CR 1.500. 
Cranmore, N.H.: So far business off 50% from 
last year receipts. Buf skiing now good on east 
and north slopes. CR 2,500. 

Stowe, vt.: Only limited skiing over holidays 
at top of Toll Road. HP 12. CR 1,200, SN 6. 
Bromley, Vt.s Thin, well-packed cover over 
most of area. Bare spots showing by Sunday. 
Lift lines moving fast. CR 2.500, SN 10. 

Laurel, Pa.: Machine-made snow offered good 
skiing to crowd of 800. SN 6. 

Snow Ridge, N.Y.: Good packed-powder ski- 
ing on south slope. HP 12. CR 1.600. SN 10. 
Bear Mt. and Fahnestock, N.Y.: Snow-making 
machine.s provided fair to good skiing on all 
slopes with packed base. I'P 6-12, CR 1.000. 
St. Sauveur, Quc.: Skiing conditions excel- 
lent ibroughovil Laurentians with subzero 
temperatures, f2.50 all-day tow ticket attract- 
ing large crowds. CR 2,000. SN 10. 

Mont Tremblant, Quo.: Good powder skiing 
on most trails. CR 300. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


COMING EVENTS 

JAN. 10-JAN. 19 

9 TV * COhOll TV • SETWORK RADIO 

All limes iJ.S.T. except where other wise noted 


FRIDAY. JANUARY 10 
Basketball 
(Leading college games) 

Brown vs. Princeton, Providence 

College of the Pacific vs. San Francisco. Stockton, Caiif. 

Southern California vs. Idaho, Los Angeles. 

Yale vs. Pennsylvania. New Haven. Conn. 

(Piulessional) 

New York at Cincinnati. 

St Louis vs. Philadelohia, Detroit vs. Minneapolis, at 
Philadelphia. 

SI Pelershurg to Venice. Fla.. Ocean Race 

Alt-^lar Match Bowling Tournament $36,255, Minneap- 
olis (through Ian. 19). 

• Tony Ar\(hony vs. Yvon Oureiie, light heavyweights, 10 

• rds., Mad. Sq. Garden, New York. 10 p.m. (NBC). 
Rodeo 

National Western Stock Show Rodeo. $30.S00, Denver 
(through Jan. IB). 

American Team Trials lor World Ski Jumping Competi- 
tion. Ishpeming. Mich, (through Jan. 12). 

National Noidic ComDined Championship, Ishpeming. 
Mich (through Jan. 12). 

SATURDAY, JANUARY 11 
Auto Racirtg 

SCCA Orange Bowl Race. Miami (also Jan, 12). 

Basketball 

(Leading college games) 

Bradley vs. Houston. Peoria III. 

Connecticut vs. Holy Cross, Slorrs, Conn. 

• Duke v$. North Carolina Stale Durham. N.C . 2 30 p.m. 
(Atlantic Coast Conference Regional; Spniis Network. 
Inc). 

Georgia Tech vs. Mississippi Stale Allartta. 

Iowa Slate vs. Missouri. Ames. Iowa 
Kansas Slale vs. Nebraska. Manhattan. Kans. 

Kenlucky vs. LSU. Lexington Ky. 

Maryland vs. North Carolina College Park. Md. 

Portland vs. Seattle Vancouver, Wash, (also Jan. 12). 
Tulsa vs, Oklahoma State. Tulsa. Okla. 

UCLA vs. Idaho. Los Angeles. 

Utah vs. Utah Slate. Salt Lake City. 

West Virginia vs. George Washington. Morgantown, W. Va 

■ Wisconsin vs. Ohio Stale, Madison, Wis.. 4.30 p.m. (Mid- 
west regional; Sports Network. Inc.), 

(Professional) 

Boston at St. Louis. 

Minneapolis at Detroit. 

■ Syracuse at Cincinnati. I p m. (NBC). 

Football 

(Bowl game) 

■ Senior Bowl. North College Stars vs South College Stars, 
Mobile. Ala. 3 p.m. (NBC). 

Got< 

■ All-Slar Golf. Al Besselink vs. Lloyd Mansrum, Apple 
Valley. Cali/., 4 p.m. lO each lime 2one (ABC). 

Hockey 

Boston at Toronto. 

■ Chicago al Detroit, 2 p.m. (CBS). 

New York at Montreal. 

Horse Racing 

San Fernando Stakes $25,000. 4-yr.-olds. I I 16 m., 
Santa Anita. Calif. 

Table Tennis 

National Junior Team Table Tennis Championships, Chi- 
cago (also Jan. 12). 

SUNDAY. JANUARY 12 
Boskelboll 
(Professional) 

Boston at Cincinnati. 

Detroit at Syracuse 
Minneapolis at St. Louis. 

Philadelphia al New York. 

Football 
(Bowl games) 

• Pro Bowl, NFL Eastern Stars vs. Western Stars, Los 
Angeles, 4.15 p.m. (NBC). 

GolF 

• 3mg Crosby's National Pro-Amateur Tourney. $50,000, 
linaT day. Pebble Beach. Calif., 5;30 p.m. (CBS). 

Hockey 

Delroil at New York. 

Montreal at Chicago, 
loronlo at Boston. 

C(jji(n! tied 


SKIING’S BIGGEST -flin BARGAIN/ 



LEARN TOSKI' weei^s 

NOW — skiing’s most popular feature is 
running straight through without interruption, 
til April 5. What a bargain! Starting any 
SuncJay, enjoy a full week of lessons, lift 
rides, all meals, accommodations in chalet 
dormitory, swimming, dancing, evening en- 
tertainment ... all for the one low price of 
$105. Another added attraction — the new 
double-chair lift on Boldy Mt. will accom- 
modate twice as many skiers as before. 

* * ♦ 

for reservaf/ons: 

Address Mr. Winston AAcCrea, Mgr., Sun Volley, Idoho 
(or phone Sun Volley 331 1) Or Union Pacific Railroad, 
Room 2460, Omaha 2, Nebr., or see your travel agent. 


^105 

WITHOUT MEALS $70 


OWNED AND OPERATED BY UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 




p-ow. 

sid and state socks 



Fireplace comfort 
a-foot ...on the 
slopes or on the 
pond! No need to 
stock ski socks in 
sizes! Ripon has 
ski socks of wool 
and stretch nylon — the warmth and absorption 
of fine wool, plus the “one-size” stretch feature. 
A wide variety, in aJI iJie popular colors. 


Ripon Knitting Works, Ripon, Wisconsin 
In Conodo: Forest City Knitting Co., London, Ont. 




Alla - Brighton - Snou' Basin 
Beaver Mountain - Timp Haven 
and 12 other powder snow areas 
in the center of skiing America. 


U>ah Tourist A Publicity Council 
Dopl. WS-17 Uloh State Capitol 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

Send complete Utah Ski Packet with ski 
areas, facilities, snow condition. 


Addres8_ 
City 
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One Exclusive Franchise 
Available in Each Open Market 

Unusual Growth Distributorship Offered 
in Distinguished, Highly Profitable 
Business With Secure Future 


The leading manufacturer in a dy- 
namic young, but proved-by-success 
national industry, has a single pro- 
tected franchise in each open area 
for individual or group able to meet 
highest qualifying standards. 

During the past few years, we 
have selectively built up a national 
organization, providing a field sup- 
port team to train our distributors 
and provide continual assistance at 


all levels, including company-paid 
advertising and publicity. Their suc- 
cess is documented. 

Today, there are only 29 remain- 
ing “blue-chip’’ distributorships in 
the U.S. No franchise fee is required. 
If you are qualified by reputation 
and experience, a low five-figure in- 
vestment is sufficient to establish 
you in this solid business with an 
unlimited future. 


Why Your Business Wili Be Secure, 
Competition Negligible 


You will be part of a dynamic in- 
dustry, whose sales already register 
high in the millions. You will be rep- 
resenting the Number One company 
in the field, the International Swim- 
ming Pool Corporation, and enjoy 
the full impact of a national brand 
known to every man, woman and 
child ... a name synonymous with 
swimming pools. 

Our product, Esther Williams 
Swimming Pool for homes and mo- 
tels, capitalizes on the name, per- 
sonality and sales appeal of this 
great swimming celebrity, through 
whose personal efforts it is now pos- 
sible for people of ordinary means 
to enjoy what used to be a rich 
man’s luxury. 

You will be demonstrating and 
selling the first great advance in 
swimming pools in twenty years. The 
Esther Williams pool is all concrete, 
in-the-ground, beautifully designed 
with complete top -quality equip- 
ment. Easy to sell, simple to install, 
fully guaranteed. It offers exclusive 
safeguards, including a safety ledge 
and strong safety cover. Unique 
water-saving filter recirculates 
water, giving it diamond sparkle. 

The pool carries both Good House- 


keeping and Parents’ seals, assuring 
public acceptance. Available in sev- 
eral sizes, it is priced within the 
budget of most homeowners and 
financing is easily available. Nation- 
ally advertised on TV, Radio, in 
Life, Better Homes 8c Gardens, 
Good Housekeeping and other pub- 
lications. 

If you need further proof, let us 
send you the names of a representa- 
tive list of our distributors. Check 
with them on their present success 
and future prospects. 

As growth potential is great, we 
can consider only correspondingly 
successful businessmen. Technical 
knowledge in field of general con- 
tracting advantageous but not es- 
sential as standardization simplifies 
the pool construction. Annual serv- 
ice contracts provide continuing 
income, 

We will appoint distributors in 
open areas at once as the first sign 
of Spring will heighten consumer 
demand. (Dealerships also avail- 
able.) Write today outlining your 
qualifications. Address President, 
International Swimming Pool Corp., 
137 East Post Road, White Plains, 
New York. 


COMING EVENTS 

continued 


MONDAY, JANUARY 13 
Basketball 
(Leading college games) 

Drake vs. Iowa State. Des Moines. Iowa. 

Vanderbilt vs. Mississippr State. Nashville. 

Boxing 

■Frankie Ryff vs. Kit Cenlella, lighlweighls, 10 ids., St. 
Nick's, New York, 10 p.m. (DuMont). 

University ol Miami Invitational. Coral Gables, Fta. 
(through )an. 19), 

TUESDAY, JANUARY 14 
Basketball 
(Protessional) 

Philadelphia vs. St. Louis, New York vs. Cincinnati at St. 
Louis. 

(Leading college game) 

Oenvei vs. Colorado College. Denver. 

WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 15 
Basketball 
(Leading college games) 

St. Louis vs. Bradley, St. Louis. 

(Professional) 

Detroit at Boston. 

■Vince Martinez vs. Gil Turner, middleweights, 12 ids., 
Philadelphia, 10 p.m. (ABC). 

(Leading college games) 

Clarkson vs. St. Lawrence. Potsdam. N.Y. 

Michigan vs. Michigan State, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Horse Racing 

San Miguel Stakes, S15.000, 3-yr.-olds,5Vi f , Santa Anlia, 
Calit. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 16 

Basketball 

(Professional) 

Detroit at Philadelphia. 

Minneapolis at Cincinnati. 

St. Louis at Syracuse, 

Toronto at Montreal. 

New York at Boston. 

Chicago at Detroit. 

FRIDAY. JANUARY 17 
Basketball 
(Professional) 

Cincinnati vs. Detroit. Minneapolis vs. St. Louis at Oettoil. 
Syracuse vs. Boston. New York vs. Philadelphia at Boston. 
Baaling 

NoilhwesI Iceboating Championship. Gull Lake. Mich, 
(ifirnugh Jan. 19) 

National Motor Boat Show, New York (through Jan. 26). 
Boxing 

■Harold Johnsorr vs. Bert Whitehurst, heavyweights. 10 
•rds., Syracuse (NBC). 

Horse Racing 

Royal Poinciana Handicap, $20,000. 3-yi.-o1ds & up, 6 I.. 
Hialeah, Fla. 

Racquets 

Western Racquets Singles & Doubles Championships, 
Oelroit. 


Skating 

Middle Atlantic Figure Skating Charnpionstilps, New York 
(through ian. 19). 

SATURDAY, JANUARY 18 


Basketball 
(Leading college games) 

Clemson vs. North Carolina, Clemson, S.C.. 2:30 p.m. 
(Atlantic Coast Conleience Regional, Sports Network, 


8 .m. (Midwest Regional: Sports Network, Inc.), 
klahoma vs. Kansas Slate, Norman, Okie. 
UCLA vs. Southern California, Los Angeles. 
(Professional) 

Boston at Philadelphia. 

•Detroit at St. Louis, 2 p.m. (NBC). 

Syracuse al New York. 


Hockey 

Boston at Monireal. 

Detroit at Toronto. 

■New York at Chicago, 2 p.m. (CBS). 

Horse Rocing 

Santa Catalina Handicap. $25.000. 4-yr.-olds & up, IVi m., 
Santa Anita, Calif. 

Santa Monica Handicap. $20,000, 3-yr.-nlds S up (fillies 
A mares). 7 f.. Santa Anita, Calil. 

■The Hibiscus, $20,000, 3-yr.-olds (colts & geldings), 6 I., 
• Hialeah. Ffa. 4:30 p.m. (NBC). 

Track A Field 

Massachusetts K of C Track Meet, Boston. 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 19 
Boating 

San Diego at Acapulco, Ocean Sailing Race, San Diego. 
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Ducks, Dividends and Desdny . . . 


The rinsT 

IVATIO^-Vr CITY BA]\K 

ofNau York 

Investment Advisory Service is 
Administered by mir Alfiliate: 

CITY HANK FARMERS TRCST COMPANY 
22 William Street. .Vow York 5 

MEMIIEK EEDEHAI, l)Kl>t5SIT I.VSUUAXCE COIll’OUATION 


Not as unrelated as you might suppose! The full enjoyment of leisure 
calls for financial assurance. And that stems from competent, experi- 
enced direction of your personal financial affairs. That’s just what City 
Bank Farmers provides . . . responsible management of your invest- 
ments and other property now, and in the many years that lie ahead. 

Duck-,shooting on a coastal marsh, these gunners can relax in the 
knowledge that the “safety” is on back in tlie city. Their investments are 
always under Tnist Company .supervision. 

Our personal financial services can mean a happier, more secure 
life for you and your family. With this in mind, we’d like to send you 
a copy of “now to get the most out of your investments.” It’s free 
upon recpiest. 


I'lIOTOGnAPlI BY PllII- RA 

ILLUSTRATED 

JANUARY 13, 19S8 

ANOTHER 

OPENING, 

ANOTHER 

SHOW 

Golfs touring pros kit the long trail of the vrinter tour 
with their customary premiere at the Los Angeles Open 

by HERBERT WARREN WIND 


L ast week, the holidays behind them 
j and 5,000 miles of pressureful golf 
ahead, America’s most colorful itiner- 
ant community, the professional circuit 
golfers, congregated at the Rancho 
golf course for the 32nd Los Angeles 
Open, the tournament which tradition- 
ally inaugurates the winter tour and, 
so to speak, puts the show on the road 
again. Frank Stranahan won the pre- 
miere with a 275 for his biggest pro vic- 
tory to dale. This week the Crosby (see 
page 28) and then, on 11 successive 
weeks, Tijuana, Palm Springs, Phoenix, 
Tucson, San Antonio, Houston, Baton 
Rouge, New Orleans, Pensacola, St. 
Petersburg, and, most likely, Wilming- 
ton— by and large, the familiar road 
that leads to Augusta and spring. 

En route, as on earlier treks, the 
familiar pattern will unwind: the golf- 
ers who catch fire will be asked from 
city to city to explain just what ac- 
counts for their success, and no one will 
quite be satisfied when they answer, 
’T’m just thinking better out there" 
or ‘T’m just getting a few putts for a 
change— that’s ail.’’ In February the 


stars who chose to winter on the Carib- 
bean circuit (Panama, Jamaica, Puerto 
Rico) will rejoin the domestic divi- 
sion. The older hands, such as Jimmy 
Demaret (who was runner-up to Sam 
Houston for the Texas Boys Cham- 
pionship in 1821), will look no older, 
play as well as ever and will leave the 
lour after Houston or New Orleans 
and let the younger men have Florida 
to themselves. After the early tour- 
neys, Charley Sifford, that good golfer 
who won the recent Long Beach Open, 
will leave the tour, picking it up later 
when it hits states in which it makes 
no difference if an entrant is colored or 
not. By the time the Florida segment 
of the arc is reached, a few new stars 
wliose names nobody knows now will 
be laying in new supplies of hip haber- 
dashery, but the roads north will be 
dotted with dozens of other young men 
who won no money, ran out of their 
own and could only wait till next year. 

This year, as usual, the professionals 
will be shooting at a new record total 
of prize money and, as usual, a great 
many attendant financial and sched- 



HERE, AGAINST A TYPICALLY CALIFORNIA 


uling problems remain to be thrasneo 
out. At the moment, for example, it is 
still not known for certain whether or 
not the last tournament in March will 
be held in Wilmington, N.C. For the 
past eight years this date was a Wil- 
mington fixture, the Azalea Open, but 
the purse came only to $12,500, com- 
paratively light by modern PGA 
standards. The PGA Tournament Bu- 
reau, accordingly, asked the Wilming- 
ton sponsors to see if they could up the 
prize money, explaining that an in- 
crease was essential since some 200 
golfers depended on the tour for a liv- 
ing in an age of rising expenses. There 
are several accounts of the actual order 
and tone of the communications (or 
lack of communication) between the 
PGA representatives and the Wilming- 
ton group, but, suffice it to say, the 
PGA announced last autumn that Wil- 
mington had lost its old spot and would 
be replaced by a $22,500 afl'air in Mi- 
ami Beach. Only a short while ago, 
however, the projected Miami Beach 
tournament fell through. At this point, 
the PGA bureau head suggested to the 
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Wilmington group that they sponsor a 
two-day $10,000 event on the Satur- 
day and Sunday of that last week in 
March, a regular four-day event now 
being out of the question since a pro- 
aniateur event had been booked for 
the Wednesday of that week in Miami 
Beach— and who, even what pro, can 
drive 900 miles overnight? The Wil- 
mington group returned a counter- 
proposal: they would be happy, they 
said, to provide a purse of $15,000 to 
underwrite a three-day 72-hole tour- 
nament this March, but would like a 
three-year contract insuring a regular 
place on the PGA schedule for a regu- 
lar four-day tournament. At last re- 
port, this is where matters stood. 

All of the elements of the typical 
PGA-sponsor hassle are present in this 
Wilmington case, and it would take a 
very wise head indeed to decide such 
inherent questions as these: Are the 
touring pros justified in thinking the 
purses must be high enough to give 200 
tnemhera of Ihe fmir the wherewithal 
to keep going? Granted that replacing 
truly soft spots on the schedule with 


richer tournaments is a splendid thing, 
will it be injurious in the long run to 
make it almost a policy to sell tourna- 
ment dates to the highest bidder (who 
may leave off sponsoring golf as quick- 
ly as he began it, once he has collected 
his fill of publicity 1 ; to drop old friends 
of golf like the Wilmington group and 
Elmer Ward, the veteran sponsor of Ifi 
Palm Beach round-robin tourneys, be- 
cause they do not meet the big-prize- 
money, 72~bole medal-play formula? 
On the other hand, it must be borne 
in mind that only a dozen or so of the 
touring pros make money or break 
even on the circuit. Since nearly every- 
one else profits rattier handsomely from 
the attraction they provide, one can 
be sympathetic to their aims if not ex- 
actly enamoured with how (hey some- 
times go about attaining them. 

Familiar indeed, this wrangling, and 
so are the countless other aspects of 
the singular civilization that springs 
up as the nomads wend their way from 
oasis to oasis. Two pros, for in.stance, 
will begin to putt phenomenally with 
some new model blade, and within a 


w’eek practically the entire east will be 
out seeing if this model is the magic 
carpet-sweeper every man dreams of 
finding. Three young pros will use their 
first winnings to buy white cashmere 
jackets. Seven fairly veteran pros who 
have never been in the top 20 will agree 
that if they win the Tam O’Shanter 
they will turn down the extra $50,000 
in exhibitions — it would take the com- 
petitive edge off their games. And, 
with very few exceptions, all the play- 
ers, even though each realizes that the 
tour is necessarily a dog-eat-dog affair 
in which everybody else's brilliant 
streaks diminish his own chances for 
gain and glory, will show more genuine 
consideration toward their rivals than 
most amateurs do. Their uncompli- 
cated sportsmanship under such rough 
conditions will impress the thoughtful 
members of the gallery quite as much 
as their ability to get down in two from 
130 yards out, from sand traps, from 
the parking lot, from the soft drink 
stand, from anywhere. 

FOR MORE NEWS ON CIRCUIT 
GOLF, TURN THE PAGE 


JANUARY 13. 1958 
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KEEP YOUR EYE ON 



KEN VENTURI 

Rated by many close to the scene as the 
best player irurrenLly on the circuit, Ven- 
turi, 26, is a protdgd of Byron Nelson’s and 
has inherited Nelson’s wonderful sense of 
clubhead timing in his iron play. On the 
green.s he once tended to be .skiddish with 
his putting, but is lapping the ball very 
well these days. His victories at St. Raul 
and Milwaukee lace last summer, hi.s first 
season on the pro circuit, marked the 
only time since 1935 that any player has 
won two straight PGA co-sponsored events. 



ARNOLD PALMER 

The 28-year-old Paltner is a terribly strong 
and muscular player and another of golf’s 
long hitters. The son of a Latrobe, Pa. club 
professional, he turned pro shortly after 
winning the National Amateur in 1954. 
Though still prone to erratic rounds, he 
has steadied down considerably without 
losing his flair for making as many spectac- 
ular shots as anyone on the tour. Streaky 
putting accounts for some of his ups and 
downs. Ilis closest friend.® on the circuit 
are Doiig Ford and Dow Finsierwald. 



DOW FiNSTERWALO 

One of the great new students of the game 
and a fine technician, thi.s quiet man from 
Ohio won the 1957 V'ardon Trophy with a 
70.:10 strokes-per-round average in his third 
touring season. Finsterwald, 28, has a con- 
sistent, systematic apprr)ach to golf, try- 
ing to make each shot, each round, just as 
safe and easy as possible. He will always 
take straightness over distance and is ex- 
tremely reluctant to release his reserve. 
Like a tennis player, Dow strives to main- 
tain good stroke production at all times. 



BILLY CASPER 

A 26-year-old Navy veteran, Ca.sper is one 
of the tour's most puzzling golfers. .At first 
glance, he has none of the finish and form 
that characterize the play of a real top- 
notchcr. Instead, he lakes a vicious .slash 
at the hall. However, he has great hand 
action, a real instinct for shotmaking, and 
is capable of great accuracy. He can go off 
on tremendous bursLs of par-breaking golf. 
Casper was one of the surprises of 1957, his 
third year on the tour, has a stable temper- 
ament and is a really tremendous putter. 



GEORGE BAYER 

The longest hitter the game has ever known, 
and currently one of its biggest players at 
6 foot 5 and 240 pounds, Bayer, 32, Is a 
fine athlete, once played tackle for the 
Washington Redskins and is the possessor 
of a lovely golf .swing, After four years on 
the tour, he has finally developed a well- 
rounded game and a fine putting touch for 
a man of his physique. If a bit immature 
temperamentally, Bayer, nonetheles.s, has a 
pleasant, boyish manner, which makes it 
that much more enjoyable to watch him. 



PAUL HARNEY 

Weighing only 145 pounds though .5 foot 
11, this former Holy Cros.s golf captain and 
1952 Eastern Collegiate champion has 
emerged as one of golf’s longest hitters. 
Last year, his third as a touring profes- 
sional, he began cutting down on the undue 
amount of body action he employed and 
vastly increased his accuracy. Harney, 28, 
is a steady iron player, mild and relaxed 
on the course. He enjoj'cd such a gotai year 
in 1957 lhal his fellow tourists voted him 
the most improved golfer on the circuit. 
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On and Off 
the Fairways 


Sporis Illustrated herewith increases its regular golf coverage 
‘with a vionthly report— technical, statistical, personal— on 
the professionals and, occasionally, the women and amateurs 


A ONCE-OVER REVIEW OF THE 1957 SEASON 


The two big winners of the 1957 pro- 
fessional season, Dick Mayer and 
Doug Ford, became so by very differ- 
ent routes indeed. Mayer accounted 
for most of his $69,512 in prize money 
by two magnificent winning efforts: 
the U.S. Open ($7,200) and the Tam 
O’Shanter “World” ($50,000). Ford 
was the circuit’s most successful 
week-to-week participant. His victory 
in the Los Angeles Open was worth 
$7,000, the Panama Open $2,000, his 
Masters victory worth $8,750 and 
winning the Western Open worth 
$5,000. In addition, he won $7,900 
for three second-place finishes, $1,0.33 
for one third, $5,100 for four fourths 
and $1,600 for one fifth. He finished 
in the money in all of the other 25 
events he entered to win $55,611, the 
highest total ever amassed by a non- 
“World” winner. 

The freshman golfer who undoubt- 
edly made the most profound impres- 
sion on the pro tour last year was Ken 
Venturi, the former Walker Cup team 
member who turned pro in November 
1956. The assured young San Fran- 
ci.scan, who almost won the Masters 
as an amateur in 1956, collected over 


$22,000 before the season’s finish 
though not eligible for prize money in 
PGA co-sponsored events until May 
28. Venturi hit his peak in August. 
He won the St. Paul and Miller opens 
on consecutive weekends and over 
one late summer stretch fashioned 12 
straight scores in the 60s: 68, 66, 66, 
67, 65, 68, 68, 66, 65, 68, 67, 68. 

There were other distinctions: Ar- 
nold Palmer, who scored four major 
victories on the tour to lead in that 
category, and those two quadrige- 
narians, Sam Snead and Jimmy Dem- 
aret. The ever-green Demaret won 
three tournaments and came within a 
shot of first place in the U.S. Open. 
Snead at 45 was still golf’s greatest 
attraction. The Slammer entered only 
12 major events, but won the Dalla.s 
Open by 10 strokes and did sufficient- 
ly well in the others to add $34,353 to 
his mountain greenery. Dow Finster- 
wald, a younger man, won money in 
every tournament he entered, run- 
ning to 66 straight the number of 
events in which he has finished in 
the money. 

Another veteran still around de- 
spite longer hitters and sharper 



OPEN WINNER MAYER also captured 
the "World,” wealth and fame in 1957. 

wedges, is Old Man Par, as Bob Jones 
used to call him. For e.xample, a golfer 
who matched par figures in all the top 
professional events during 1957 would 
have won the U.S. Open and the 
Colonial Invitational, been in the 
money another 33 times and taken 
home $32,000 in winnings. Not bad 
for an oldtimer. O. M. Par still has a 
few good years left. 


SOME DISTINCTIONS EARNED ON THE 1957 TOUR 


MOST IMPROVED SHORT GAME: George 

Bayer, who became conservative 
around the greens. Much more fas- 
tidious wedge play and chipping 
helped him win the Canadian Open. 
MOST IMPROVED OFF THE TEE: Amold 

Palmer practiced hard on his tee shot, 
stopped switching drivers and added 
accuracy to his already fine length. 
Art Wall, a fellow Pennsylvanian, 
became longer and straighter. 


down on the three-putt greens, won 
$26,000 last year. 

MOST IMPROVED PLAYER: By slowing 
up his backswing and trying not to 
hit the ball too hard, A1 Balding im- 
proved his control and timing, won 
three events in 1957. 

MOST PLACID PLAYER: ,Julius Boros, al- 
though Pat Schwab threatened until 
hitting 24 balls out of bounds. 

MOST CONSERVATIVE PLAYER: DoW 


second 13 times in the last two years. 
MOST DARING PLAYER: Al Besselink 
will go with his driver where the per- 
centage would argue for a safer iron. 
MOST TALKATIVE: The most delightful 
conversationalist is Dutch Harrison, 
but former college debater Bob In- 
man is pushing him hard for the top. 

MOST DETERMINED; DoUg Ford, Of 

whom PGA Champion Lionel Hebert 
said, “He starts every tournament 


MOST IMPROVED PUTTER: Paul Har- 
ney learned to keep his head still, cut 

Finsterwald, who always hits for the 
fat part of the green, has finished 

as if he were flat-broke.” 

—Barry Burn 

THE TOP TEN 

MONEY WINNERS 

OF 1957 





PLAYER 

PGA 

OTHER 

TOTAL 


PLAYER 

PGA 

OTHER 

TOTAL 

DICK MAYER 

$65,835 

$3,677 

$69,512 


AL BALDING 

$20,825 

$9,112 

$29,937 

DOUG FORD 

45,379 

10,232 

55,611 


JAY HEBERT 

18,754 

8.853 

27,607 

DOW FINSTERWALO 

32,872 

6.812 

39.684 


BILL CASPER JR. 

20,808 

6.400 

27,208 

SAM SNEAD 

28,261 

6,092 

34,353 


GENE LiTTLER 

13,428 

12.905 

26,333 

ARNOLD PALMER 

27,803 

3,876 

31.679 


PAUL HARNEY 

21,735 

4.532 

26,267 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


IN THE LIVING-ROOM BOWL 

E terauy and dramatic criticism 
are at least as old as the republic 
and— who knows— have probably had 
a generally good effect on the state of 
culture in these United States for a 
long, long time. Nobody has yet made 
a full-time career out of critical scru- 
tiny of the TV sports announcer, but 
an attempt seems overdue. Certainly 
millions of professional football fans 
came away from the TV broadcast of 
the Detroit-Cleveland game two weeks 
ago in a mood to cuff children, because 
an announcer named Van Patrick dog- 
gedly persisted — in hallowed radio 
fashion — in telling them in detail, and 
without surcease, what they could al- 
ready see for themselves on their own 
screens. On New Year’s Day, therefore, 
with roughly half the country assem- 
bled before bowl-game screens for five 
or six hours. Sports Illustrated set 
up a living-room watch as well as a 
press-box watch in Miami, New Or- 
leans, Dallas and Pasadena. Give or 
take a few bloopers, living-room Amer- 
ica got a high-grade show. 

The coin-tossing ceremony — with 
the TV audience tuned into the mid- 
field ceremonies with field microphones 
— still seems prevailingly unrehearsed, 
with lines and gestures strictly ad lib. 
Thus at Pasadena, when the referee 
introduced his colleagues to the Ohio 
State and Oregon captains, one official 
acknowledged with a nod, another 
with a semimilitary salute, another 
with a semi-Bushuio bow. But nobody 
expects football officials to synchro- 
nize like the Radio City Rockettes, 
and the coin-tossing closeups did help 
the living-room set to acquire a fair 
sense of intimacy — after the sweep- 
ing camera shots of coliseums people- 
packed like beans in cans — with the 
real goings-on. 

All networks use the two-platoon 
system in the announcers’ box; Chris 
Schenkel and .Johnny Uujack at the 


Orange Bowl (CBS); Lindsey Nelson 
and Red Grange at the Sugar Bowl 
(NBC); Tom Harmon and Forest Eva- 
shevski at the Cotton Bowl (CBS); 
Mel Allen and Chick Hearn at the 
Rose Bowl (NBC). Thanks to the fact 
that the Miami game and its pagean- 
try consumed close to three hours of 
network time, CBS watchers got little 
more than the second half from Dallas 
and had to be brought up to date on 
lost happenings by Harmon and Eva- 
shevski, who proved to be in expert 
and rather unexpected disagreement as 
to the chief reason for Navy’s success. 
Old Running Back Harmon credited 
the Navy line; Old Blocking Back 
Evashevski credited Tom Forrestal in 
the Navy backfield. Out in the Rose 
Bowl, Mel Allen did a good clean job 
and, with no beer to gargle or cigars 
to lip as he does for his baseball spon- 
sors in summertime, was able to keep 
the excess saliva out of his pear-shaped 
tones. 

By every standard, however, the 
most successful novelty of the day was 
CBS’s wiring of the referees for sound. 
Both in Miami (Referee John Dono- 
hue) and in Dallas (Referee Albie 
Booth), the top official was equipped 
with a breast-pocket microphone, 4 la 


Ed Murrow, a set of batteries in one 
pocket and a small transmitter in an- 
other. A pickup aerial carried field 
talk to the CBS man in the press box 
who, at the turn of a switch, put the 
dialogue on the air. 

In Dallas, Albie Booth’s batteries 
ran low in the second half — which was 



a pity (“He’s an awfully colorful guy,’’ 
mourned a CBS spokesman). But in 
Miami the device worked beautifully, 
even though— perhaps overweighted 
with the experimental character of the 
occasion— the control booth put Don- 
ohue on the air less than a dozen times 
altogether. 

“Clipping — 15 yards,’’ Donohue 
would sing out. 

“Who?" the Oklahoma field captain 
would say. 

“Number 74’’— or whatever— and 
the camera would pan down on the 
culprit. 

Or, as Donohue made a sidewise 
chopping motion with his arm to indi- 
cate the offense, his voice would come 


THEY SAID IT . . . 

• WALTER FONDREN, Texas quarterback, maurniyig his team’s lack of power in losing 
to Mississippi SO-7 in the Sugar Bowl: “IVe couldn’t bust a peanut.” 

• P.ANCHO GONZALES, beaten two matches out of three by Lew Hoad in Australia: 
■■/ have to find Ike. ans?rer to him and find it quick. He plays the same game os I, 
kitting the ball hard only he’s ijett’ng it in.” 

• .ARTHl'R GARVAIS, New York member of the Sports Car Ciitb of America, discuss- 
ing rallying: "It is the true test of a pro.speclive wife. There’s a simple, formula. You 
discount the first rally because you're both still too polite to each other. The second 
rally, the polileHes.-i usually has worn off and the girl’s true character begins to show. 
If she survives the third, you may as well marry her.” 

• J.ACK RK’E of the St. Louis Posl-Di.spatch on Ike comforts of the Los Angeles Coli- 
seum as a proposed nesting place for the Dodgers: “The sunshade and ice-water con- 
cessions ought to make $250,000 for the first Sunday double-header. The Coliseum is 
a deep and roofless concrete pit, and on a hot summer day no camel would go from 
first io third without stopping for a drink.” 
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through: “Personal foul— 15 yards.” 
And the camera would pick out the 
villain again. 

No cuss words made the air— though 
Donohue was heard from coast to coast 
when he uttered an honest, involun- 
tary "Wow!” on one spirited tackle— 
and it is fair to say that for the first 
time in the history of television a 
New Year’s bow'l-game audience from 
coast to coast felt as close to the play 
on the field as the watchers in the 
stands, if not closer. 

MR. FRICK SPEAKS UP 

mHK office of Ford Frick, baseball’s 

commissioner, sits high in New 
York’s RCA Building, the 70-story 
centerpiece of Rockefeller Center. A 
stop at baseball’s HQ is not included 
in the Rockefeller Center Guided Tour, 
possibly for the reason that in years 
past nothing much ever happened 
there. But lately (and the Guided Tour 
people can take this for what it is 
worth to them) some sense-making 
sounds have come echoing out of Com- 
missioner Frick’s inner sanctum. That 
would seem to be good news for every- 
one in major league baseball except 
a few operators skilled in the off-field 
stratagem of looking to capital gains 
at income-tax time. 

As a matter of fact, there seems to 
be a new and more forceful Ford Frick 
sitting in the commis-sioner’s chair. 
Using hindsight, some observers date 
the transformation back to last July 
when Mr. Frick was elected to another 
term which should carry him up to 
retirement. Up to that time Mr. Frick 
was somewhat in the position of a 
baby-kissing, handshaking politician 
just before the voting; he seemed anx- 
ious to please the club owners, wary of 
offending. 

But at the major-minor league meet- 
ings in Colorado Springs last month 
Mr. Frick was a man who fairly radi- 
ated job security. He spoke up loudly 
and clearly on most issues. He told a 
press conference exactly where he stood 
on the question of keeping New York 
“open” for the National League: he 
w'as for it. Later, he appointed a four- 
man committee to study territories. 

Tins committee met with Mr. Frick 
last week and out of their meetings 
came some clear-cut recommendations. 
These boiled down to 1) any city with 
more than 2 million population (New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit 
and Los Angeles) would be eligible for 
a second major league club and 21 ball 
parks in any one city must be at least 
five miles apart. This declaration, if 


adopted by the leagues in their meet- 
ing January 25, w’ould give the Nation- 
al League a beachhead in New York, 
while apparently giving the Yankees 
a monopoly in Manhattan. Cincinnati, 
just for instance, would be free to 
take over Ebbets Field (not the Polo 
Grounds, which is too close to Yankee 
Stadium) or any stadium the city 
might construct at Flushing Meadows 
on Long Island. 

On this last point Commissioner 
Frick had some plain words to deliver 
before the meeting. He said communi- 
ties that want major league baseball 
must undertake to build their own 
stadiums, not baseball-only stadiums, 
which w’ould antagonize the taxpayers, 
but athletic plants to accommodate 
many sports and be (in 10 years, Frick 
thinks) self-liquidating. 

This would run counter to the Wal- 
ter O’Malley formula. Mr. O'Malley 


w'ould prefer to build his own plant on 
low’-cost land and then keep control 
of all revenues: admissions, refresh- 
ments, parking and the rest of it. Pow'- 
el Crosley (who has been hinting that 
he will move to New York if Cincinnati 
doesn’t provide more parking space 
than it has promised) is apparently 
thinking O'Malley-style that the com- 
munity “owes” a baseball proprietor 
something. 

Mr. Frick points out that private 
enterprise can't get property in the 
thickly populated centers except at 
outrageously inflated prices. He cites 
the case of Nelson Rockefeller, whose 
display of interest in keeping the 
Dodgers in Brookl^m skyrocketed the 
price of a piece of property from an 
estimated worth of $1,250,000 to $4 
million. Frick does not deny that pri- 
vate capital was equal to the task in 
eonliv ued 
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etnitini'f'd 

<he old days of trolley-car transporla- 
tion and abundant vacant lots around 
the ball parks. But in these days of ex- 
j)lodinK populations, he sees only one 
way to play fair with baseball, the 
cities and the taxpayers: all-purpose, 
revenue-producing, city-owned stadi- 
ums. With enough of them, Frick sees 
the majors expanding in orderly fash- 
ion to two 10-team league.s or three 
eight-team leagues. 

And if all this does not solve the im- 
mediate problems of Walter O’Malley 
( T^os Angeles will vote .Tune 3 on w’heth- 
er to give him the Chavez Ravine site 
on his terms', well, anybody in Brook- 
lyn will be glad to tell Mr. O’Malley 
where he should have .stood. 

FROM HERE TO NADIR 

7 F ALL the science of Thoroughbred 

racing is, to a large extent, just one 
big guessing game, no one must be 
more proficient at the science of guess- 
ing than the professional handicap- 
per whose unenviable lot it is to load 
weight on young horses for races to be 
run months in the future. 'I'o get an 
idea of the enormity of the problem, 
take the case of Frank E. (.Jimmy) 
Rilroe, who is the official handicapper 
and racing secretary of The Jockey 
Club, of all New York tracks and of 
beautiful Santa Anita. 

Jimmy Kilroe started cocking a curi- 
ous eye at the present crop of 3-year- 
olds from the moment the first of 
roughly 9,000 foals arrived early in 
195.T. He followed their progress and 
recorded their form throughout 1957 
when the fit survivors of equine child- 
hood diseases put in their first races. 
And finally, this week, he published 
liis list of his best bets for 1958— a 
sort of cast of characters for the Tri- 
jde Crown ahead. The list cuts 9,000 
youngsters down to 125—75 colts, 40 
fillies, and 10 geldings. 

Kilroe’s list, known in the trade as 
the Experimental, is made up on the 
principle of weighting horses for a 
theoretical race at a mile and a six- 
teenth early in the spring. Actually this 
.spring such a race, the Experimental 
Handicap, may well be run on April 5 
at Jamaica for $25,000. Naturally Kil- 
roe puts the most weight on the horse 
he considers the best 3-year-old in the 
land, and this year top weight (126 
pounds ) goes to Maine Chance Farm’s 
flashy Jewel’s Reward. Next in line 
come Claiborne Farm’s Nadir (125); 
George D. Widener’s Jester (124 <, Jac- 


lyn Stables’ L'il Fella 1 123) and W’heat- 
ley Stables’ Misty Flight il22). Brack- 
eted at 121 pounds is a quartet made 
up of Kentucky Pride, Old Pueblo (the 
lone California colt in the top 10), 
Rose Trellis and Terra Firma. And at 
120 pounds come Whitley and the un- 
defeated filly Idun. 

What do Kilroe's opinions mean in 
terms of longe-range forecasting? Well, 
in the three previous years since he 
inherited this thankless chore from the 
late John Campbell, Jimmy has been 
a jewel of consistency. His top-weight- 
ed horses in each of the last three Ex- 
perimental lists were Summer Tan, 
Career Boy and Barbizon. And in each 
of the last three seasons Kilroe’s second 
high-weight— Nashua, Needles and 
Bold Ruler— wound up as the 3-year- 
old champion. Nadir, take it from here. 


AILING GENTLEMEN 

TWrAYnE it’s because he is invariably 
well dressed in a world where sar- 
torial slackness is more and more re- 
grettably prevalent. Maybe it’.s because 
of the portly tolerance with which he 
views— and declines to judge— the foi- 
bles and fallibilities of sloppy man- 
kind. Whatever the reason, the pen- 
guin. of all representatives of the ani- 
mal kingdom, has achieved for himself 
a unique niche in the affections and 
respect of humanity. 

Since Oregonians are no exception to 
this rule, excitement ran high in Port- 
land last November when word spread 
that a delegation of 67 penguins was 
on its way north from Antarctica to 
take up residence in the local zoo. Port- 
land’s citizens turned out en masse at 


“Xol iinidi of a gate, Al. JhuI ijoiir molher and hiif mother.” 
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the air base to greet the huge Globe- 
master bearing the distinguished visi- 
tors, and it was notable as well as fit- 
ting that zoo officials turned out for 
the occasion impeccably clad in white 
tie and tails. During the next few 
weeks, as the penguins lodged in a 
local swimming pool to await the com- 
pletion of their official home, visitors 
by the thousands dropped by to pay 
their respects. 

Last week, like the announcement 
of stark catastrophe in the midst of a 
court gala, a pall fell on Portland. 
Black banner heads in the city's news- 
papers told the terrible tale: pbn- 
GUINS HERE DYLVG, N'EXT 28 DAYS CRIT- 
ICAL, CITY GOES ALL OUT TO S.A.VE PEN- 
GUINS. One by one, gasping for breath 
in the throes of a disease called aspergil- 
losis, Portland's gallant penguins were 
quietly giving up their ghosts. Within 
a week, five plump Emperors and as 
many slighter Adelies bit the dust. 

Portland’s park commissioner hasti- 
ly called a conference of zoo officials, 



doctors and veterinarians. A top pa- 
thologist of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service raced to the scene to confer 
witli a penguin authority from Balti- 
more's famed .Johns Hopkins. A local 
cold-storage plant offered to turn its 
premises into a replica of the Antarctic 
for the sake of the sick birds. 

Pressed into .service, Dr. Charles 
Dotter, chief of the Oregon Medical 
School’s Department of Radiology, 
loaded his fanciest portable X-ray 
equipment on a truck and headed for 
the penguin pool. His improvised tech- 
nique revealed six more birds who 
seemed to be seriously infected and 
another six who may have been, but 
nobody could be sure. “W’ho know.s,” 
Said Dr. Dotter, “about X-raying pen- 
guins?” Even a constant temperature 
check was not of too much help, since 
nobody was sure what a penguin’s tem- 
perature is supposed to be. 

To help clarify these puzzling mat- 
ters, Dr. Dotter took one of the ailing 
birds, a plump young Adelie named 
Hector, back to his home. Dignified 
and uncomplaining, Hector is still 
there, puttering about the doctor’s 
study, peering with interest over his 
shoulder as the radiologist studies 
chest plates, and determined to make 
as little trouble as possible. With care 
and antibiotic dosage. Hector seems 
somewhat improved, but, as Dr. Dot- 


ter says, "Who know’s? He may be re- 
covering. He may be dying. All I can 
say is that he’s a damned fine patient.” 

HEALING TENDON 

O N Nove.mber 13, just 26 days after 
he had scored the 500th goal of his 
illustrious career, Joseph Henri Mau- 
rice Richard skated against Toronto. 
“I had cut into center ice,” says Rock- 
et Richard in retrospect, “and I was 
about 15 feet inside the Toronto blue 
line as I got a pass from Dickie Moore. 
I took a shot, and as I did so I fell 
forw’ard on the ice and slid forward 
toward the goal. A Toronto defense- 
man, Marc Reaume, was in front of 
me, his back to me. Chadwick, the 
goalie, had blocked the shot on his 
right side and the puck had gone off to 
the corner. Moore was in there trying 
to get it. Reaume was watching the 
play in the corner. I slid into him from 
behind. I didn’t hit him hard. He fell 
backward on top of me and I felt the 
stab in my leg as he got up.” 

The stab Richard felt was the blade 
of Reaume’s left skate cutting down 
inside his .skating shoe and deep into 
his right Achilles tendon. The ten- 
don, thick at that point, was cut two- 
thirds of the way through. Dr. James 
Murray, the Toronto team physician, 
stitched up the surface cut. On No- 
vember 21 Dr. Lawrence Garth Hamp- 
son, the Canadiens’ team surgeon, re- 
opened the wound and stitched the 
tendon together with subcutaneous 
catgut, which in time will dissolve. For 
the next 33 days the Rocket wore a 
plaster cast that extended from his 
toes to six inches above his knee. 

Had the tendon been severed Can- 



HIGH SCORER 

Because I'm not so very tall 
They said, you can’t play basketball, 
Buc too lew inches are no lack 
For I play forward piggy-baeik. 

Linettr M. Burton 


ada’s greatest athlete would have been 
disabled for the rest of the season. Last 
week there was good news for Mont- 
real’s perfervid hockey disciples. The 
Rocket, saved from long convalescence 
by the uncut shred of tendon, said he 
would be back on ice and in action by 
the end of the month. 

DOGGONEDEST THING 

T OS A.ngeles is a city that chalks its 
^ cue with the manufactured illu- 
sion, and calling some of its best shots 
these days is one Jack Swimmer — pres- 
tidigitator, mentalist and illusionist. 
In December, Swimmer essayed to pre- 
dict the scores of this year’s four major 
bowl games. The thing of it is, he got 
them all right. 

How he brought off this crafty en- 
terprise, curious all the more in the 
light of Oregon’s near shading of Ohio 
State, Swimmer isn't saying in so many 
words. He talks, if a trifle fuzzily, 
of extrasensory perception, telepathic 
thought patterns, electronics and illu- 
sions. But to lend the whole thing 
the necessary air of wizardy, he an- 
nounced what he was up to on NBC- 
TV’s Truth or Consequeyiceff, knitted 
his brow in the accepted fashion of 
divinators and wrote down his fore- 
casts. Undisclosed, they were carried 
off in a strongbox by Los Angeles 
County Sheriff Eugene Biscailuz for 
safekeeping. When the box was opened 
the day after New Year’s, everybody 
on the show sucked in his breath and 
agreed it was the doggonedest thing. 

Now 50, Swimmer has been an ama- 
teur magician of sorts since he was 7 
and living in Brooklyn. There, at Co- 
ney Island, he served as an impromptu 
aide, stooge and errand boy for the 
great Houdini. Nowadays be is a well- 
to-do businessman who, for a hobby, 
has taken to forecasting. To the con- 
sternation of gamblers (whom he re- 
fuses to aid and abet), Swimmer, in 
his own way, picked Marciano to kayo 
Walcott in 2:25, predicted Che correct 
runs, hits and errors for the Milwaukee 
Braves’ final 1957 game and the popu- 
lar votes polled by Eisenhower in 1956. 
At any rate, the right figures always 
came out of the sealed envelopes. 

Explains Swimmer (explaining noth- 
ing); “There is nothing supernatural 
about my effects. But it would take 
four or five hours to explain.” 

Would Swimmer make a prediction 
on the first Los Angeles Dodgers-San 
Francisco Giants game? Nothing do- 
ing, said he— at least not until the day 
comes closer and he can arrange his 
strongboxes, sheriffs and the like. 


January j3. i958 
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WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT 



STRETCHING to touch his toes, a youngster is put through the 
hardest part of the Kraus-Weber fitness test by Vince D'Autorio. 



PIROUETTING PRETTILY, MURIEL DAVIS, 17, U.S. OLYMPIC TEAI 


FOR FITNESS 
A BIG LEAP 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY RICHARD MEBK 



DIPPING gracefully on one knee, an accomplished young gymnast gymnastic clinic held every year under the Sarasota sun during 
displays her skill on a balance board for fellow enthusiasts at the the week of vacation between Christmas and New Year’s Day. 
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G ravity-dkfying leaps and grace- 
ful aerial gyrations were everyday 
events in Sarasota last week when 700 
enthusiastic gymnasts and their fami- 
lies converged on the town for its sev- 
enth annual gymnastic clinic. They 
came from all over the country and 
from as far away as Hawaii, Mexico 
and Canada— the more dedicated and 
budget-conscious arriving as hitchhik- 
ers. Vince D’Autorio, clinic instructor 
and U.S. Olympic team member, hap- 
pily spotted a trend: toward the re- 
birth of gymnastics in the schools as a 
means of winning more physical fit- 
ness for U.S. youngsters. He argued 
the value of gymnastics from babyhood 
on for developing “strength, flexibility, 
timing, endurance and courage.” 

Irritated by Russia's near sweep of 
gymnastics in the last Olympics, col- 
lege gymnasts at Sarasota complained 
that the U.S. has been virtually sput- 
niked and must catch up. One fellow 
who is wasting no time is Joe Gusic, 
25, an ex-GI from Florida State. “Two 
buddies and I pitched in,” he said, “and 
bought films showing Russian and Jap- 
anese Olympic gymnasts performing. 
We inspect them like a football coach 
studies game pictures of future oppo- 
nents.” But all hands, including Joe 
Gusic, agreed that physical fitness is 
not gained just from watching movies. 


TWtSTtNG gymnast diving in a Irampolin 
act attracts crowd in downtown Sarasota. 
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FOR STIRRING UP 
A QUIET POOL 

C HAMPION Willie Mosconi, the world’s best pool play- 
er, is disfouraged over apathy in his favorite game, 
which he prefers to call "pocket billiards.” "There’s just 
nothing going on,” said Willie last week as he prepared to 
go to Chicago to defend the title he has held for 15 years. 
"The game is dormant.” Glad to stir a sleeping sport wher- 
ever it may lie, Si^oiixs Illustrated called in Gerard Hoff- 
nung, an unpredictable British cartoonist whose restless 
drawings have been likened by some connoisseurs to “loud 
noises on paper." 

Here, with no apologies from the artist whose rebel pen 
has been known to convert grand pianos to fishing pools, 
set myopic astronomers peering skyward through the con- 
volute horns of tubas, and equip the inflated chests of 
tenors with the knobs and dials of the hi-finatic, are somo 
Hoffnung noises expressly designed to stir up a storm on 
the surface of Champion Willie Mosconi’s quiescent pool- 





HOT ICE IN THE 
COLD COUNTRY 



Darting Skeeters and colorfully clad skippers 
crowd onto the lakes in Wisconsin’s Diamond 
district as the iceboat season gets under way 

Photographed by EI> STEIN 


C nEAR^Y, iceboating is a sport you really have to like. 

To the average citizen, the idea of climbing into a Ther- 
mo suit and going rocketing off across a frozen lake in a 
needle-slim Skeeter boat like those at the right may seem 
like an odd thing to do on a frigid January day. However, 
for 3,000 U.S. iceboalers, most of them concentrated in an 
area of southern Wisconsin called the Diamond, there is no 
better way to spend the winter. 

Listen to the testimony of Bill Perrigo, a crack racer who 
lives at Pewaukee T/ake, the hottest corner of the iceboat- 
ing Diamond, bounded by Pewaukee, Lake Geneva, Lake 
Monona and T/ake Winnebago. “Sometimes you feel like 
you're inside a firecracker with the fuse burning,” says 
Perrigo, describing the thrill of driving an iceboat like his 
Skeeter Thundcrjet at speeds up to 100 mph. “You feel the 
tensions and strain.s in your boat, but you’re going so fast 
you hardly notice the speed.” 

Frank Trost, a Pewaukee neighbor of Perrigo, grows even 
more lyrical in describing a wild ride in his Tuscarora. 
“Your boat becomes a thing alive,” he says, “and it talks 
to you. Once, on Delavan Lake, I was on a reach and the 
wind was hitting in .50-mile puffs. The Tuscarora gave me 
a hundred-mile-an-hour ride that day. There was no feel 
at all. Control, but no feel. It was like floating. The wind 
whistled and screamed in the stays — people on shore said 
she sounded like a jel — and it was so loud inside my hel- 
met that I couldn’t hear the runner.s.” 

After that ride Trost’s face was bloody from hundreds 
of tiny cuts sliced into it by flying ice chips. But he ignores 
such minor discomforts. Like many other iceboat skippers, 
he refuses to use a protective face mask like the one worn 
by the crewman at left. He claims a skipper must feel the 
wind on his face to judge his speed and sense the subtle 
wind shifts that a skillful sailor can parlay into an extra 
10 miles of speed; and that extra speed is worth the cuts 
and blood that may go with it. 

In terms of racing results, this kind of rugged enthusi- 
asm has paid off for sailors like Trost, Perrigo, Skeeter 

conlUiucd 
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FACE MASK shields Crewman “Rosie” MacDonald from flying 
ice. Spiked metal ciamps on boots give traction for running starts. 





FLCX’KINtJ together near shore of Lake 
Geneva, dozens of iceboats lie ready and 
waiting for their races in Northwest Ice 
Yachting Association meet, world cham- 
pionship for Midwest’s 3,000 ice sailors. 


KKJHTINO for position at turn marker, 
Skeeter class boats capable of 100 mph 
crowd dangerously close as John Bluel Jr, 
(103i takes the lead over John Bluel Sr. 
and eventual winner Bill Mattison {left). 




INTO THK AIK goes ^Jary B, famous world champion Class A iceboat, careening over 
frozen lake in gusty w'ind while Skipper Jim Payton and Crew Dave Schmitt of 
Madison, Wis. fight to keep giant 2,400-pound, $18,000 hull from crashing out of control. 


ICEBOATING 

continued 

Champion Bill Mattison and Jim Payton, skipper of the 
roaring, bucking Mary B ikft). These four., along with 
Bud Melges of Lake Geneva, Wis., have at one lime or 
another won every important iceboating trophy in the 
country. And on the weekend of Jan. 17-19— if the 
weather is right — these and the other champions from the 
Diamond will travel to Gull Lake outside Kalamazoo, 
Mich, to defend their titles in the top event of the year, 
the Northwestern Ice Yachting Association Annual Regat- 
ta. Three weeks later— again if the weather is right— they 
will go to Lake Geneva for the International Skeeter cham- 
pionships. In all probability, however, the weather will not 
be right either time. It rarely is, even in Wisconsin. 

To get a lake in shape for a race, there must be enough 
freezing weather to build a layer of ice that wiU support 
the likes of the one-ton Mary B. But the temperature must 
not drop too low. If it goes below 10° Fahrenheit on race 
day, the race committee is bound by the rules to cancel the 
regatta. It’s simply too cold. On the other hand, the tem- 
perature obviou.sly must not climb too high. At 60 mph, 
a stretch of open water may not do serious damage to ei- 
ther a sailor or his boat. But it can be very embarrassing, 
and very chilly. What the iceboater prays for is a mild 
thaw once in a while, even a little rain, to cover up the 
cracks in the ice, wash away the snow and generally re- 
condition the surface. Then, on race day, the temperature 
should be about 30°, cold enough for a hard base but warm 
enough so there is a thin film of oil-slick moisture that 
lets the runners slide effortlessly over the .surface. 

Wings of Ihe wind 

With ice like this, and a 15-mph wind, a Skeeler racer 
can, from a standing start, get his 26-foot craft up to 30 
mph within .'>0 yards. With lighter air or slushy ice, the 
sailor may liave to do a lot of running and pushing before 
he can jump into the cockpit and take a ride from the 
wind. Once under way on a good day, a Skeeter will aver- 
age about -10 mph on a windward beat and 6.5 downwind. 
The standard iceboat course is up and back: and on those 
blessed days when the wind is blowing across the course, 
the Skeeters often average as high as 80 mph, their 75 
square feet of sail stretched into an airfoil that pulls them 
over the frozen lake at anywhere from three to six times 
the speed of the prevailing wind. 

But even on the days when the ice is perfect, iceboat- 
ing has more than its share of grief. First, there may be a 
windless day (no race). It may be snowing when the race 
begins <no visibility). Or overnight the lake surface may 
have split into nasty pressure ridges ino iceboat). Finally, 
if everything el.se is perfect, there is still the chance of run- 
ning over a beer can or a handful of sand left by an ice 
fislierman. In a split second, these can take the winning 
edge from a runner that has been lovingly honed over hours 
of prerace preparation. 

And always the sport has its elements of danger. How- 
ever, for the dedicated racers who live in the Diamond, 
the risks and inconveniences are negligible compared to the 
thrill of a bone-rattling run over perfect ice. ‘Tt’s the 
individual challenge,” explained Bill Mallison last week 
as he got ready to travel to Kalamazoo for the North- 
western regatta. ‘‘You’re all alone. You’re just a few inches 
off the ice. It’s quite a sensation. Quite a ride. In fact,” 
he concluded, ‘‘there’s nothing else like it.” 

— Rod Van Every 


\ 'r- 



AUTO-RACIXf: HEL.MRT and goggles protect Dave Uosten, 19, 
from freezing winds .ns he tugs on sheet to trim .sail of Skeeter. 



SCO'rC'H-PLAll) SKEETER. deck finished in bright tartan pat- 
tern, is favorite racing craft for Joan Zwicky of Pewaukee, Wis. 


LICOFAUD-.SKIN HOOD warm.-* head and ear.'! of Skeeter Racer 
Chuck Edw'urd-s a mechanical engineer from Lake Pewaukee, Wi.s. 
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CONVERSATION PIECE; 

SPORTSMAN BING 


071 the eve of his famous annual tournameyit at Pebble 
Beach, the singer turns to sports and speaks his mind 

by JOAN FLYNN DREYSPOOL 


B ing Crosby, singer and' sports- 
man, isn’t the type of person you 
walk up to and say: “What’s new?’’ 
If he feels like talking, he will. If he 
doesn’t he won’t— and that includes 
“hello.” 

I had come to Hollywood to see 
Crosby the sportsman— the many- 
sided golfer, hunter, fisherman, horse- 
man, baseball fan and ex-player, con- 
noisseur of boxing, football; you name 
it, he's done it. The appointment had 
been set up long before. Bing Crosby 
is a busy man, but he promised to fit 
me into a three-day stay in Hollywood, 
wherein he would be working on a 
split-second timetable. I was prepared 
for a rather hectic interview. And hec- 
tic it was. 

I met him first on a motion picture 
set with Ed Sullivan, with whom Cros- 
by was filming a TV guest spot. The 
scene required them to sit on stools 
and watch a screening of Crosby sing- 
ing Tempfatioyi in a vintage film, Go- 
ing Holly wood, made over 25 years ago. 
Watching him as he watched his own 
youthful screen self, I could see how 
little time had changed him. At 53, he 


was thinner, and his face more lined; 
but he looked fitter too, and more 
debonair. His much-caricatured ears, 
standing out sturdily like handles on 
a sugar bowl, give him an elfin boyish 
touch that time cannot erase. And his 
humor, irrepressible as always, came 
bubbling forth as he followed his action 
on the screen. 

“Look at him,” he said of his screen 
image of long ago. “He’s got guts. He’s 
a game fella — but just listen to him. 
‘You came. I was alone. I might have 
known.’ Oh, what’s the use. The guy’s 
got nothin’. He’ll never go anywhere." 

There are some— those who encoun- 
ter Bing Crosby only briefly on busi- 
ness matters or some formal occasion— 
who consider him rude, He is a man 
who wastes no time on apple polishing 
or palaver. In fact, he wastes no time 
at all. We talked, very often, on the 
run. Always on the move, he some- 
times sipped coffee as he walked, look- 
ing straight ahead, avoiding people by 
the simple method of pretending he 
.saw no one. At other times he would 
stop briefly to chat with a stagehand 
or a straggler, or to borrow a pen with 


which he would write quick memos to 
himself on scraps of paper torn from 
a script. 

“You gotta keep movin’, keep cir- 
clin’,” he said. “You gotta keep your 
left hand high and keep circlin’.” And, 
abruptly, he added: “I never get both- 
ered much about people. I think it’s 
because I've made good friendships 
in every walk of life. I know people 
in high places in government, in the 
Army, the Navy; all the way down to 
jockeys, touts and caddies. They’re all 
my friends. I’m always comfortable 
with them. When I’m with them, no- 
body pays any attention to me. I know 
lots of people in our business who are 
never able to develop any other inter- 
ests or associations outside of their pro- 
fession, and it makes for a pretty in- 
sular existence.” 

This camaraderie with “jockeys, 
touts and caddies” in which nobody 
pays any attention to him is probably 
the greatest single reason why Bing 
Crosby devotes so much of his time, 
effort and talent to participating in 
and sponsoring sports. Unconsciously, 
he had made a confession. He likes 
to be accepted on his merit, not 
just on his name. 

On the dot of 11 a.m. one morning, 
he stood before an overhead micro- 
phone in the recording studio of RCA 
Victor. It was one of two four-hour 
se,s.sions in which he was recording a 
Dixieland album of his own selection. 
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CROSBY 


Minus hat or hairpiece, he was com- 
fortably dressed in gray-green slacks, a 
loose-fitting, long-sleeved yellow gab- 
ardine shirt which had “Bing” mono- 
grammed on the pocket. His well-worn 
brown “chukker” shoes added a final 
informal note. 

A dozen or more pieces of sheet mu- 
sic were stacked on a stand in front of 
him. Dream a ]Jltle Drearn of Me was 
opened. 

“Let’s run it over,” Crosby said to 
the nine jazz musicians grouped around 
him. They had just tuned up when the 
studio door opened, and a photogra- 
pher loaded down heavily with cam- 


eras and flashlight equipment entered, 

“Hi, Gene,” Crosby said, “what you 
doin’ here?” 

“I'm supposed to take some pictures 
of you.” 

“Oh, no. Got no hair on, boy. Dad’s 
got to paint some hair on.” 

The photographer had worked with 
Crosby before. He knew better than to 
argue. 

“Tomorrow,” Crosby conceded. 
“You can do it tomorrow. I'll wear a 
baseball cap.” 

The photographer exited as quickly 
as he entered. 

The red recording light went on and 


the door wasn’t opened again for the 
next four hours. 

“Let’s go, Mattie.” Crosby stuck his 
hands in his pockets and hitched up 
his trousers. When Mattie Malneck’s 
music started, the singer's left foot 
began to tap and the rhythm pulsed 
throughout his body. Every motion 
and muscle sensitized to the beat, he 
sang clearly, softly, distinctly. When 
he hit a low note, he bent his knees 
and depressed his body as if its lowered 
position helped give the notes their 
deeper tones. 

“You ain’t just dreamin’, boy, you 
is awake,” he drawled during a trum- 
pet solo. 

The first take over, he sat wordlessly 
on a green-cu.shioned stool and, stony- 
faced, listened to the recording being 
played back. 

“Did it sound all right, Bing?” the 
control-room engineer asked. 

couthiiied 


THE BING CROSBY TOURNAMENT 


Some Notes On The Sponsor 
At the Friar.s Club's testimonial dinner last 
winter in honor of Perry Como, Jack E. 
Leonard, one of the long line of comedians 
who was called on to direct a few unmerci- 
ful if loving barbs Como’s way, suddenly 
began to speak in a tone that .seemed to 
betoken a change from the rib to rever- 
ence. “Perry,” he .said with a thread of 
emotion, “in closing, may I add that when- 
ever ] think of you, two words come to 
mind, two words which .sum up all that 
is fine in American entertainment, two 
words which epitomize so much that which 
is admirable in our country’s heritage and 
which stand for certain traits and quali- 
tie.s admired the world over- and. Ferry, 
my boy, those two words are Bing Crosby." 


When you come right down to it, this 
amounts to a pretty fair summing up of 
the especial place in the hearts of his con- 
temporaries which Bing Crosby has earned 
over his quarter of a century as an Amer- 
ican institution. The unique thing about 
Crosby, though, is that he has always been 
something more than an institution. De- 
spite his colossal fame, people always think 
of him as being just another life-size indi- 
vidual, a fellow they feel they know and 
understand as w'ell as they do the guy next 
door. Liking him from the first and rec()g- 
nizing in him (even when he had no idea 
the.se things were observable i a certain 
.sense of humor and a certain kind of intel- 
ligence and a certain hone-sty they really 
admired, they have gotten a real kick out 


of his occasional artisUc shortcomings 
(like his first stiff attempts at the unfamil- 
iar job of acting) and they Lake something 
akin to real personal pride in his develop- 
ment a.s an individual. 

A large part of this great appeal of Cros- 
by’s lies in the fact that he ha.s always had 
a mind of his own. If he says something, 
you know he has done the thinking him- 
self. If he does something, you know he has 
mulled it o\-er and that it really means 
something to him. Golf, of course, ha.s long 
been one of his chief enthusiasms, and this, 
quite simply, explains why his annual 
January tournament has stood out for two 
decades as the most flavorfui and enjoyable 
event on the winter tour. 

H.W.W. 
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BING CROSBY 

contviued 

“Yah. Let’s get on to the next one. 

"It won’t get too booty, will it?” 
he questioned once. In his early days 
with Paul Whiteman and the Rhythm 
Boys and in radio, Crosby worked with 
the jazz greats; the late Dorsey broth- 
ers, Artie Shaw, Joe Venuti, Louis 
Armstrong, Jack Teagarden, Duke El- 
lington. The late, great cornetist Bix 
Beiderbecke, also a Whiteman alum- 
nus, was once his roommate. 

Another time, the ex-drummer in 
him asserted itself. “I think Nick’s 
doin’ too many ticks,” he said. And 
to the drummer: “Not quite so ticky, 
Nick. Over the first chorus there, make 
it a little lighter, nice and frothy. 

"What next?” he’d ask. “Let’s keep 
goin’ while we’re warm. . . . Go right 
along there. Sapphire,” he said a la 
the Kingfish during a pause. 

If a phrase didn’t sound right to 
him, he kept singing it over and over 
to himself until he got the feeling, 
inflection, phrasing he wanted. “Tt 
w'ould’ve been better if I'd learned 
how to read,” he told the pianist. 

Sometimes, between vocals, the 
spirit of the music w'as so much a part 
of him. hands in pocket, trousers hiked 
and whistling softly, that he would go 
into a shuffling soft-shoe, graceful, 
casual, content. 

"Everybody loves a vamp,” he com- 
mented during a lead-in. 

"It gets you on and off,” a musician 
said. 

"It’d take a helluva vamp at that 
Hollywood Bowl to get you out there. 

. . . Man, you'd need a bicycle.” 

He ordered some food for the boys 
around 2 o’clock, and w'hen it w'as de- 
livered he kept right on, hamburger 
in hand, singing and chewing, never 
missing a beat. His eye ever on the 
clock, the sixth side was finished at 
five minutes to 3. 

"Thanks, fellas,” he said. 

He walked over to a chair where his 
brown Eisenhower-type jacket was 
draped: took a pipe and tobacco pouch 
from the pockets and, puffing on his 
pipe, went into the control room to 
decide which takes he wanted to print. 
On his return, he put on a brown felt 
hat and the jacket w'hich proved to be 
about eight inches shorter than his yel- 
low shirt. This sartorial error concerned 
him not at all. 

“C’mon,” he said unexpectedly. 
“We’ll go somewhere and talk.” He 
led the way into the small outside 
lobby and plunked himself unceremo- 
niously down on one of two chairs. The 


switchboard operator did a double- 
take. An executive came to the rescue, 
offering, “Y ou can use my office, Bing.” 

“Thanks.” 

We went inside. 

"You sit at the desk,” he said with 
surprising thoughtfulness. “You’ve 
got to write.” He sank into a brown 
leather chair as utterly relaxed as if 
he hadn’t done a speck of work all day. 
His whole manner was of warm, 
friendly communicativeness. But in- 
terviewed formally, his voice and words 
took on a scholarly note. 

“I don’t want to sound like a Del- 
phic oracle or a sports pundit,” he 
prefaced. “Sports of their very nature 


“When I was about 12, I got a job 
in the summer as a locker boy in the 
municipal swimming pool. I could 
swim pretty well, so the next year I 
got a job as a lifeguard and got to 
going to swimming meets. ... I used 
the Australian crawl, which was very 
new then. A fellow who had come up 
from Hawaii taught us. 

“Once I was invited to a meet up in 
Idaho. Nobody would go with me, none 
of my brothers. They thought I had 
no chance, so I had to suffer the igno- 
miny of going with my mother, which 
was embarrassing.” 

At the memory he squirmed in his 
chair like a 12-year-old. 



KATHY GIVES A PARTY 

Next Sunday, as the Bing Crosby Tournament draws 
to a close, Cro.sby’s new wife, the former Kathryn 
Grant, will make her first television appearance to- 
gether with her husband. The occasion: an hour-and- 
a-half-long party, Bin'j Crosby and His Friends, pre- 
sented nationwide via CBS-TV. Along with cover- 
age of the tournament wind-up, the show will include 
comedy and music by a host of celebrities including 
Crosby himself, who will sing a new golf song. His 
wife Kathy will present the woman’s angle, notably 
a sports fashion show which she will conduct to- 
gether with Barbara Porter, nee Romack, who not 
so long ago was golf's women’s amateur champion. 


are controversial and opinions on 
sports are equally so. If you get any 
five guys together, guys of my experi- 
ence or background. I’m sure you'd 
get five different points of view on any 
given sports subject. 

■‘I’ve been interested in sports all 
my life,” he went on, “ever since I was 
a kid. I can remember, in that long 
twilight up in the Northwest, we 
played kick the can or duck on the 
rock or baseball or handball until it 
finally got dark about 8:30 or 9 o’clock, 
and our folks would come to get us. 

“We lived across the street from a 
Jesuit college in Spokane. The priests 
encouraged us youngsters to use the 
baseball diamonds, the handball 
courts, the football field. As a kid, I 
played everything. 

“But since I was old enough to work, 
I've always had a job going for me. I 
used to get up at 5 in the morning to 
meet the paper cart and deliver papers. 
Then I’d get over to school and play 
handball. At lunch we’d play some 
more. Then after school I did janitor 
work or caddying or something. I liked 
to go to shows and have nice clothes; 
but since there w'ere seven of us kids, 
my folks didn’t have enough money to 
finance these things. 


“I went because I wanted to be a 
man. Anyway, my mother and I went 
up and I came back with seven medals; 
firsts for diving and plunging for dives; 
several seconds in the 100- and 220- 
yard events ; and some thirds in others. 

“Then I got interested in baseball, 
and summers I played for a laundry in 
the semiprofessional leagues. I was 
about 15 or 16. Played second base. 
Good fielder. No hitter. Of course, at 
school I played on all the teams; foot- 
ball, baseball and basketball. 

“My brother Everett went a little 
farther in varsity football than I did. 
The first two years of college I was on 
the baseball and football squads, and 
in the second two years I started to 
study law. 

“I was working in a law ofliceat that 
time and going to law school at night. 
That cut out the sports in college, but 
in the summers I used to go down and 
play semipro ball on those little farm 
teams in western W’ashington. I did 
some caddying around that time, too. 
I used to swing a club now and then, 
but 1 never did play golf. Then I got to 
playing the drums and singing with 
the Musicaladers. I was doing better 
with the drums than I was with the 
continued on page J,9 
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12 YEAR OLD 

CHIVAS REGAL 

America’s most wanted premium Scotch Wliiskv 


Robert the Rnicc, Scotland’s 
Prince of Warriors, at the Battle 
of Baiinockbiirii, fur thc 

Chivas Renal Fine Arts series by 
Harvey Woulhiser. His canvas 
conveys the exciting rediscovery 
of lightiiin, perspective and 
iiiovciiicni that a|)peared in the 
Hilh. or ‘ Ooldeii Century”, of 
Ren.iis.saiicc jiaintinn. 


BIENDEO SCOTCH WHfSKY 


86 PROOF 


GENERAl WINE AND SPIRITS COMPANY. NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Dush Ilf lemon — neivest color under the palms, is at its riches! in this masterfully tailored jacket in Iropir-light 
wool. Partner to the news: checked tropical worsted slacks with the impeccable fit that belongs unicjucly to wool. 


Ttie new tropic -light wools 


let you pack a holiday ^vardrobc under 6 11)S. 


With these new light wools, you’ve an arnuinl-lhe-tropics 
wardrolx' that weighs less than your fishing gear. 

When ln*rnt'e could you go so light on luggage — and 
go so handsomely! 

For with wool, yon dnii’l need a dozen changes to 
look freshly groomed. W‘'ool has a power all its own to 
shake off muss. Neither sightseeing nor a night in a 
suitcase can cramp its style. 

And no matter which way the trade winds blow — wool 
will keep you eomfniiahle in every temperature change. 
It’s got everything it takes for a wonderful time. 




XLotliliicf ixieasures xxjo to 



Top-Jligiu travplnr- nysier-heigci topcoat 
in pure wool giibardincsrofTsat dou iipours, 
crosses temperature zones willi ease. 


ZephYr-]ii>hl — this wool jersey shirt teamed with 
walking shorts of gray tropical worsted. Wool’s 
resilience will keep them always in trim. 


Minnies out of leoter they're dry — these new 
elastieized woo! trunks. There’s no smoother 
fit on the heaeh. Wool stays sleek, wet or dry. 


r|-rr,- 
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SPORTING LOOK 


CINDERELLA 

SNEAKERS 

An old U.S. favorite has burst forth in 
beauty and is even imported from Italy 


S ensible old sneakers, which have been doing 
all kinds of drudgery on American feet for more 
than 70 years, have suddenly, like Cinderella, burst 
forth in beauty. Once recognized on every dusty 
road or sandy beach by such distinctive treads as 
those at right, they appear now, brightly colored, 
in such unusual incarnations as high-heeled spec- 
tator sneakers for women and hand-sewn Italian- 
made sneakers for men, There are also such useful 
varieties as sneaker boots with warm fleece linings 
and saddle sneakers for the college set. And, still 
adapting themselves to different sports, new varie- 
ties range from Little League Baseball (with rubber 
cleats) to sailing (nonslip squeegee soles). Pictured 
at left are new members of the fast-growing sneaker 
family; high heels with a gingham check ($13, Val- 
entine) and polka-dotted saddle ($17, Domani); yel- 
low flats of hemp with leather sole ($8, Friendly). 
The woman’s red boot is fleece-lined ($6, U.S. Rub- 
ber); the saddle sneaker was designed by Vincent 
Richards for tennis ($8, Dunlop). The corduroy 
chukka boot has a sneaker sole ($7, U.S. Rubber). 
For the kids there are red sneakers ($3, U.S. Rub- 
ber), for men and women colored hemp sneakers 
with crepe soles, imported from Italy ($17, Domani). 


COl.OH PIIOTOGKAPII BY lUCHAHD MHICK 
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SOPHISTICATION 


AND SNOW 


Both are availahle in fvll measure at 
Aspen, the ski resort with the most 


varied trails and most cosmopolitan 

by M'ORT LUND nUjht life of any ski town in the U.S. 

with photographs by TONI FRISSELL 


A spen is the City of Lights for Amer- 
ican skiers. There are resorts that 
have steeper slopes, and there are oth- 
ers with deeper powder or more exclu- 
sive clientele: but none can match the 
variety of the skiing or the rousing 
night life of the little Rocky Mountain 
town 217 miles west of Denver. 

Aspen draws the country’s sophis- 
ticated skiers by the lodgeful. They 
come, like the skiers in the picture 
above, to enjoy the superb Alpine at- 
mosphere, to ski the miles of trails and 
to join the round of after-ski dinners 
and parties for which Aspen is famous. 
They come by plane from New York 
and San Francisco, by car from Texas 
and Michigan, and by rail from Denver 


on the Califurnia Zephyr winding over 
and under the Rockies to the nearby 
town of Gienwood Springs. 

When they arrive in Aspen, they see 
a bustling boom town. But Aspen has 
not always been this way, nor has it 
been this way long. In fact, 12 years 
ago it was a half-deserted mining vil- 
lage. Aspen boomed in the 1880s as a 
silver-mine metropolis, complete with 
a .$90,000 opera house and a mile-long 
race track. When the price of silver 
dropped in 1898, Aspen went bust and 
stayed busted for .50 years. 

Then, in 1945, Walter Paepeke, then 
president of the Container Corpora- 
tion of America, arrived in Lowm to 
buy land for a permanent summer cul- 


tural festival he hoped to establish. 
Paepeke found two things in Aspen: 
real estate lots selling for as little as 
S85 apiece, and an e.\-Army mountain 
troop ski in.struetor named Friedl Pfei- 
fer, who thought Aspen could be the 
greatest ski town in the U.S. 

Paepeke listened to Pfeifer and set 
out to raise money for a lift. Out of 
this collaboration came the Aspen of 
1 958: five soaring ski lifts, half a moun- 
tain cleared of trees for skiing, some 
40 ski lodges, and a real estate bonan- 
za that has ordinary' lots selling for 
54,000 to $5,000. The president of the 
Container Corporation of America is 
now know’n here as ‘’Mr. Paepeke that 
made everything possible.” 
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The focus of Aspen skiing is the won- 
derful snow bowl at the start of the 
Dipsy Doodle trail. This is the favorite 
habitat of the mass of intermediate 
skiers. The bowl serves also as warmup 
territory for advanced skiers on their 
way to running the fine powder slopes 
on either side of Bell Mountain, the 
steep pitches of the two-mile Silver 
Queen trail, or the really tough mo- 
guls flay translation: snow mounds) 
down Ruthie’s Run. 

Below the Dipsy Doodle is a huge 
gorge known as Spar Gulch. Spar’s 
friendly, smooth floor, some 30 yards 
wide, provides an exhilarating funnel 
down to the top of Little Nell, a begin- 
ner’s slope with its own double chair 
and special set of beginner’s moguls. 

A word should be said here about 
the moguls. Aspen variety. They are 
not to be confused with the eastern 
kind, which usually grow in well-sep- 
arated groups of twos and threes. As- 
pen’s are bunched like waves in a chop- 
py sea. The efficient ski school run by 
Co-Directors Friedl Pfeifer and Fred 
Iselin teaches skiers how to handle 
them in controlled runs, but moguls 
can be murder at high speed. 

Unacclimated skiers have discovered 
that storming down Aspen trails leaves 
them with just enough strength to 
crawl into bed by the end of the day, an 
unfortunate result because the after- 
skiing night life is too good to miss. 

The easiest way for skiers to start 
the evening is to make the final Chris- 
ty of the day at the door of the Skiers’ 
Chalet at the base of No. 1 lift and go 
on in for a beer. Or they can pull up at 
Little Nell Cafe and get a bourbontoddy 
and a delicious bowl of oyster stew. 
This strictly American fare gives way 
to the European influence at Guido’s 
Swiss Inn, a little farther into town. 
Guido offers Gluhivein, a hot spiced 
wine pick-me-up best topped off with 
some of Guido’s Swiss pastry. 

Hotel Jerome has the biggest bar in 
town. Consequently, it is considered 
headquarters for a large portion of the 
beer-drinking after-skiing crowd. The 
mirror-backed bar is flanked by old 
theatrical posters and Gay Nineties 
barbershop advertising that lists hair- 
cuts at 35c, shaving a corpse at $5. 

The alternate headquarters is Beer 
Gulch, the bar at the Red Onion. The 
Gulch has preserved intact the fine 
woodwork of the original miners’ bar. 
More important, it usually has a roar- 
ing before-dinner beer sing. 

continued 

POISED FOR PLUNGE down slalom course, 
ski racer Max Marolt looks down at Aspen. 


ASI’E.N TRAILS: l:Sundeck: 2:Buckhorn; 
3: Silver Bell; 4: One and Two Leaf; 5: Cop- 
per trail start; 6: Copper; 7: Gentleman's 
Ridge; 8; Collins Gulch to Grand Junction; 
9: Bell Mt. Ridge; 10: Spar Gulch; II: 
Short Snort; 12: FIS trail; 13; FIS start; 


14: Little Corkscrew; 15:Roch: 16 and 21: 
Silver Queen; 17: Magnifieo Cutoff; 18: 
Corkscrew; 19; The Island; 20; Mine Road; 
22; Little Nell; 23: jump; 24: Hoagland; 
25: Norway Slope. ASPEN LIFTS — A: No. 
1; B: No. 2; C: No. 3; D: No. 4; E: No. 5. 
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.SKI rN.STRlICTOK Rulph 
Jackson, a youthful 44, is 
self-proclaimed “Kinj; of 
the Ski Bums.” Bums — 
the word has no deroga- 
tory implication among 
the ski set — are the skiers 
who take on available 
winter jobs at big resorts, 
asking only that the jobs 
leave plenty of time for 
skiing. Jackson taught at 
Aspen all winter, then dis- 
appeared in spring with 
the snow to lour country 
by bicycle. Jackson made 
long eigaret holder and 
the -stocking cap his trade- 
marks while at Aspen. 




VISITOR Sally Kingman 
of Concord, Ma-s.'. took 
time off from New York 
City job to watch nation- 
al ski championships and 
world championship team 
trials held at Aspen last 
February and March. To- 
gether with 1,500 other 
skier-s who jammed lodges 
to full capacity, Sally saw 
triple gold medal Olympic 
Champion Toni Sailer 
beat some of world's best 
in typically exciting As- 
pen races. Afterward she 
sampled trails on her own, 
found them as much fun 
for recreation as for races. 


W.lITRRSSDianne Merrill 
of Portland, Ore. is typi- 
cal of pretty ex-collegians 
who spend winter in As- 
pen. Regular job waiting 
on tables at Golden Horn 
restaurant gave Dianne 
free time to ski all morn- 
ing, enjoy parties with 
Aspen's younger crowd 
after work. Girl members 
of Aspen ski-bum set are 
less serious than men, usu- 
ally try the life for a year 
or two, then retire into 
marriage. Many return 
later as vi-sitors, bringing 
their husbands and chil- 
dren for winter vacations. 



ASPEN 

co7itinued 

“When it comes to sitting down for 
dinner. Aspen has the best restaurants 
of any U.S. ski resort. In fact, out 
of respect for the quality of the pub- 
lic kitchens, Aspen lodge.s serve only 
breakfast, if that. 

Easily the most exotic menu in the 
area is the one at the Four Seasons, 
three miles out of town. There the 
Copper Kettle kitchen serves— depend- 
ing on the day — eastern European, 
Scandinavian, French or Italian cuisine 
in a candlelit dining hall decorated 
with early American copper and Orien- 
tal furnishings. 

In Aspen itself the Red Onion, run 
by Swiss Chefs Werner Kuster and Ar- 
nold Senn, puts out the best charcoal 
steaks in Colorado. Dinner music is by 
oldtime Jazz Clarinetist Freddie Fish- 
er, who goes almost back to mining 
days, plays early, early Dixieland. At 
Mario’s skiers eat Italian and, before 
or after, perch on stools around the 
grand piano listening to Mario’s fine 
opera-trained tenor. The town’s new- 
est eating place, Le Rendezvous, has a 
prime rib guaranteed to put iron back 
in the legs for the remainder of the eve- 
ning and for tomorrow's skiing. Also 
new is the Limelite, where Folk Singer 
Marrilyn Childs holds forth. At the 
Golden Horn dining room the Satur- 
day special is roast duck. At the club 
downstairs Steve Knowlton, former 
U.S. national ski team member, has 
a between-dance show that is rough, 
ready and funny. (Steve is credited 
with the line, ‘T want you to meet Mr. 
Possible who made all this Paepcke.”) 

Getting a room or a bed in Aspen is 
only a question of price— the town 
holds 1,500 skiers, so there is plenty of 
room for everybody. Lodging fees be- 
gin at $2.50 for a dormitory bunk at 
the Roaring Fork and $3 for a bed at 
the Prince Albert Dormitory. In the 
medium price range, there are places 
like Alpine Lodge ($5.50 to $10) and 
Aspenhof ($3 to $5.50). The Prospec- 
tor, a top-price lodge, charges $16 to 
$20. If you arrive in a crowd, the Glory 
Hole Motel, right at the edge of town 
nearest the lifts, puts four in a room 
for $13. 

Aspen’s high season is February and 
March, when winter vacations and deep 
powder snow bring on the crowds. But 
Aspen is high in the Rockies, so that 
the snow comes early and .stays till late 
in the spring. From December through 
April there is, in fact, no really wrong 
time to come to Aspen, the town that, 
for skiers, has everything. (aHjO/ 
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STEP:f snow fields of Silver Queen (obore), Aspen’s toughest ski trail, fall away before spectators while 
far below racers schuss the sharp-breaking slopes typical of this rugged ski terrain. At the end of Aspen 
trails, bright-clad skiers {below) fraternize leisurely while waiting their turns at chair lift for ride back up. 



IMPIIOMI’TU CJAII5TV of an accordion sp.«sion on the sun porch of Skiers' Chalet brings 
happy grins lo Olympic Skier Skeeler Werner and Musician Eric Lundberg. Varied 
bars, restaurants and night clubs make Aspen's social life busiest of all U.S. ski resorts. 


BONNIE PRUDDEN 



The monkey walk gives you 
an almost simian flexibility 


To strengthen the shoulders, which are weak in most 
Americans, and also to help achieve greater flexi- 
bility in your back and hamstrings, Bonnie this 
week gives you the monkey walk. It may seem 
difficult at first, but don’t worry— it's supposed to 
stretch you, and as your flexibility improves from 
the exercise, you will find it easier to do. Increase 
the number of repetitions at a comfortable pace. 


Get in a crawling position on hands and 
knees. Then raise your body until your 
legs are straight and you are “walking” 
on your hands and feet like a monkey. 
Proceed in this fa.shion across the floor. 



When you do the monkey walk iry to 
keep your feet as close to your hands as 
possible. As your back and hamstring 
flexibility improves, your body should 
come nearer to forming an inverted V. 
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They Shouldn’t Have Lost 


Oregon’s insulted Wehjoots, not 
given a chance against mighty 
Ohio State, find glory in defeat 


by JIM MURRAY 

J UST BBroKE the Oregon football 
team ran out onto the Rose Bowl 
field to start the game, a distressed 
rooter shook his head pityingly: “Poor 
devils! Don’t you think they ought at 
least to blindfold them?” 

The point was, the game that fol- 
lowed was supposed to be a drawn-out 
execution with the Ohio State Buck- 
eyes on the business end of the firing 
squad. The worst defeat in Rose Bowl 
history was freely predicted for the 
Oregon Ducks. 

As it turned out, the doughty Ore- 
gon team was still staring its “execu- 
tioners” resolutely in the eye right up 
to the final gun. A field goal, hardly 
the weapon of an irresistible attack, 
was the margin of victory. A missed 
field goal from exactly the same spot 
was the margin of defeat. The Orego- 
nians outgained and out-first-downed 
the team which had gone into the 
game as the No. 1 team in the nation. 

Few West Coast teams in the long 
torment of defeat by the Big Ten had 
given as good an account of them- 
selves. And it was Oregon's quarter- 
back, Jack Crabtree, who was voted 
the Player of the Game, and it was 
the Oregon coach, Len Casanova, who 
got carried off the field on the shoul- 
ders of his players. 

The Ohio Staters, whil§ not, to be 
sure, ashamed of themselves, slipped 
more furtively into their dressing 
rooms than any of their victorious 
predecessors. “Well, at least we beat 
the gamblers’ price again,” was the 
first reaction of Coach Woody Hayes 
as he reached the dressing room. 

Ohio State started out as though the 
game was to be as one-sided as every- 
one said. Their attack was an unstop- 
pable as a buffalo stampede. The Buck- 
eye theory of offense is to hand the 
ball to the fullback and get the hell 
out of his way. This entails knocking 
down the opposing linemen in the proc- 
ess, but it never occurred to OSU that 


FROM BOWL TO BOWL 

JACKSONVILLE The nation’s climactic \veek of football 
started on the Saturday before New Year’s Day in the Gator 
Bowl, and the keynote of this battering, old-fashioned football 
game between Tennessee and Texas A&M was defense. The 
Volunteers were a little deeper and, by the fourth quarter, the 
Aggies sagged enough to allow a game-deciding field goal and 
a 0-3 defeat. The Vols had the best running back in Bobby 
Gordon but A&M’s Heisman Award winner, John Crow, con- 
tributed some of the most violent tackling in bowl history. 
Twice he sent Gordon reeling in a daze after head-on impact. 
But Sam Burklow, an extra-point specialist, provided the only 
score, a T-yard field goal worth victory. 

MIAMI The New Year’s Day festivities started in the Orange 
Bowl, where Oklahoma demonstrated the advantages of alert- 
ness by a score of 48-21. The Sooners, who react to a loose foot- 
ball the way a cat reacts to a mouse, took advantage of numer- 
ous Duke errors with quick-scoring plays. “These Oklahoma 
guys can change from defense to offense in a split second,” said 
Herman Hickman. “On an interception, the blockers are out 
in front of the ball carrier in two steps.” This may not have 
been one of the great Oklahoma teams, but it left the impres- 
sion that it offers a sound base for future great ones. 

NEW ORLEANS In the Sugar Bowl it was the speed and pow- 
er and savvy of Mississippi against a University of Texas team 
which lacked all three. The result was the most overwhelming 
of all bowl victories as Ole Miss prevailed 39-7. Two fine quar- 
terbacks— Bobby Franklin and Ray Brown— operated the na- 
tion’s best ground attack methodically against an enthusiastic 
but clumsy Texas defense. Brown, who played magnificently 
all day, added spectacular insult to grievous injury late in the 
game: intending to punt from his own end zone, he changed his 
mind and ran more than the length of the field for a touch- 
down, escorted most of the way by half the Ole Miss team, 

DALLAS Precision was the name for Navy in the Cotton Bowl 
as the Middies controlled the game all afternoon to beat Rice 
20-7. A little, black-haired Irishman named Tom Forrestal 
maintained a calm, taut and often brilliant command of the 
shipshape Navy team, and Rice never had a chance. Said Navy 
Coach Eddie Erdelatz: “Everything worked, nothing back- 
fired.” Most of the nation's TV fans, who spent the day 
switching from channel to channel to see all the games, seemed 
to agree that Navy looked like the best of all the bowl teams. 
Forrestal, mixing passes to Fullback Ray Wellborn and End 
Pete Jokanovich with a beautifully precise running attack, 
kept Rice’s defen.se off balance. 

PASADENA Blustering, burly Ohio State used brute force 
to overcome a fleet, imaginative Oregon team 10-7. 
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UP AND OVER goes Oregon’s great end, Ron Stover, afler catching a pass from Jack UP AND tN goes Coach Len Casanova on 
Crabtree; spilling him is Ohio Stale’s Joe Cannavino tl6i as Bill Jobko (65) looks on. the shoulders of his team after near victory. 


this would be any particular problem. 

In the beginning, it wasn’t. The 
Ohio stampede knocked Oregon’s best 
lineman, Harry Mondale, right out of 
the game on the first series of plays. 
The score was Ohio State 7, Oregon 
0, almost before they got Mondale 
dragged out of the way. 

Then when Oregon got the ball Quar- 
terback Crabtree .saw that the mas- 
sively strong Ohio State iron gang 
could not move laterally as well as it 
could straight ahead and that he was 
burning the Buckeye defense badly 
with split-T rollouts. Ohio’s problem 
was that its linebackers, admittedly a 
step or two slower than Oregon’s mur- 
derously fast trailing backs, Jim Shan- 
ley and Jack Monis, could not commit 
themselves too soon or Crabtree would 
pitch the ball back and Oregon would 
be off for the end zone. Prudent play 
dictated they drift with the play and 
drifting entailed giving Oregon a grudg- 
ing but unavoidable five to six yards 
per crack. The alert Ducks put the ball 
quickly in the end zone when they re- 
alized this, and the score was tied, 7 -7. 

Ohio State was too good a football 
team to permit this to go on. The rest 
of the game was a head-butting Don- 
nybrook, the kind the Big Ten revels in 
but which is supposed to be too much 
for more effete sections of the country 
such as the Pacific Coast. There was 
no evidence that this was a new ex- 
perience for Casanova’s Oregon Ducks 


at all. After Mondale, there were no 
more stretcher cases. 

Neither, it should be said, was there 
any quarter asked on the Ohio State 
side of the field. The scarlet and gray 
played a typically determined game 
and deserved victory quite as much as 
Oregon. The big fact, it seemed to dis- 
appointed West Coast rooters, was not 
so much that Oregon deserved to win as 
that Oregon deserved not to lose. A tie 
might have been poetic justice. 

But the Big Ten does not deal in 
poetic justice. It deals in victories, as 
was made clear by the State coach — a 
loud, lovable character who read the 
riot act to the press, officials and every- 
one else within earshot in 1955 on his 
last, victorious trip to the Rose Bowl. 

In some respects the Woody Hayes 
of 1958’s game was a changed man. 
This was not to say he relented to the 
extent of throwing his practices open 
to West Coast writers. But he did an- 
nounce that he would personally screen 
any of Ohio State’s game pictures for 
any reporter who wanted to see them. 
Woody got one taker, and that scribe 
staggered hollow-eyed out of the pro- 
jection room at the end of the private 
viewing to announce in discouraged 
prose that Ohio State was the “Mur- 
der, Inc.” of college football. 

Although Murder, Inc. was some- 
thing less than lethal during the game, 
Woody conceded little to Oregon after- 
ward. Sure, they had played a fine 


game, he allowed. “But they didn’t 
deserve to win,” he said. “The better 
team always wins, always. And we 
won.” 

In the Oregon dres.sing room, Coach 
Len Casanova stared glumly at the 
floor as a photographer called for a 
smile. “I never smile when I lose,” 
Casanova confided. Wasn’t he pleased 
with the play of his team? “They’re 
a great bunch of guys,” admitted Ca- 
sanova. “They were made fun of by 
everybody. You can’t humiliate a 
bunch of players the way my boys 
were and expect them to like it. We 
were supposed to be the weakest team 
ever to play in the Rose Bowl. We 
knew we were a good team and I hope 
now everybody knows it. I told the 
boys that I just wanted to be proud of 
them when it was all over. And I am.” 

For his part, Hayes w’as content 
with the narrow win. He admitted he 
had told his team at half time not to 
pass any more. “I reminded the boys 
that I saw a team on television a couple 
days ago that lost because it got fancy 
[Texas A&M}. 1 said they had an .‘\11- 
.Aimerica in the backfieid but they got 
fancy. Our team doesn’t get fancy. 

“We won because they gave us the 
ball four times, twice on fumbles and 
twice on pass interceptions,” whooped 
Hayes. “We made no fumbles and 
had no passes intercepted.” As Coach 
Hayes implied, it was not fancy. But 
it won. END 
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SWEATING IT OUT IN THE 


O RDINARILY, Gannon College in Erie, 
Pennsylvania is as deserted dur- 
ing the Christmas vacation as any other 
school— or more deserted, for the half- 
dozen buildings along Sixth Street west 
of Peach are closed, and cold winds 
from Lake Erie discourage strolling un- 
der the elms of Perry Square. But be- 
tween Christmas and New Year’s alight 
gleamed in the entrance of the base- 
ment of the college library ; the U.S . In- 
tercollegiate Chess Championship was 
under way, and Gannon, seizing an op- 
portunity all other educational institu- 
tions have neglected, has made itself the 
college chess center of the country. 

In the big, brightly lit basement, 
which serves as the student commons 
when college is in session, the 22 con- 
tenders assembled the day after Christ- 
mas, held a brief business meeting and 


moves by a University of Oklahoma 
player who, driving fast for 22 hours, 
had reached Erie just in time for the 
tournament. A few minutes later the 
representative of Case Institute in 
Cleveland resigned to Saul Yarmak, 
an economics major from Los Angeles 
City College who financed his trip east 
by pre-Christmas-vacation work for a 
brokerage house. 

But most of the games ran the full 
three or four hours. Anthony Saidy of 
Fordham, one of the strongest college 
players, a veteran of the international 
college matches at Upsala and in Ice- 
land, underestimated Tim Kent of Pitt, 
wasted time on his early moves — each 
player was required to make a mini- 
mum of 50 moves in two hours— and 
barely won by a dozen brilliant moves 
in the final minutes, the last with only 


the University of Pennsylvania — but 
it was also plain that Gannon’s policy 
of welcoming chess had created one of 
the most pleasant, intellectually stimu- 
lating and exciting events in American 
chess history. 

The college became a chess center 
eight months ago. Almost all Gannon's 
1,300 students work in Erie industries, 
including General Electric and Ham- 
mei'mill Paper and, while the college ad- 
justed its schedule to working hours, 
student activities naturally languished. 
When Mordecai Rubin, a former pho- 
tographer now on the faculty, sug- 
gested a chess club, the response w'as 
astounding: 50 members signed up, few 
with any knowledge of chess but all 
interested in a sport that is sedentary, 
relaxing, and, at its best, enthralling. 
The Gannon Chess Club holds dances, 



settled down at the boards. There they 
remained, generally speaking, for five 
days. The players with the white men 
made their first move— pawn to king 
four in eight of the 11 games— and 
hastily pressed the levers that stopped 
the clocks on their side and started the 
clocks of their opponents. Silence. The 
ticking of the chess clocks, newly pur- 
chased by the Gannon Chess Club, 
was distinctly audible. Heads bow'cd, 
throats parched, hearts pounding and 
hands trembling, the players sat im- 
mobile, as if they were hypnotized by 
the chessmen they were moving. A 
round-faced beginner from Gannon 
named Roland Gindlesperger suddenly 
looked stricken; he was defeated in 17 


seconds to spare. The round over, the 
players straggled to the handsome quar- 
ters that Gannon College provided for 
them in its new, modern, red-and-white 
dormitory standing incongruously 
among Erie’s mellow red-brick General 
Grant residences. 

They ate lightly, drank milk, played 
a little poker and talked chess in the 
silence of a dormitory that was empty 
except for them. Nine o’clock the next 
morning they were back at their boards. 
At 10 o’clock that night the third round 
w’as over. By that time it was plain 
that the new champion was going to 
be one of the three college chess mas- 
ters— either Saidy, Yarmak or Charles 
Kalme, an 18-year-old freshman from 


conducts tours to metropolitan chess 
events, and welcomes high school re- 
cruits to its competitions. As the chess 
club became a center of college social 
life, Dr. Tihomil Drezga, who teaches 
political science, disclosed that he had 
won in the 1928 chess Olympics and 
also become champion of Paris; he was 
drafted to play a simultaneous match 
against 70 students, and beat them all. 
For last week’s tournament the college 
put up most of the prizes— $500 in 
scholarship funds to be used in the win- 
ners’ schools, the first such award in 
the history of American college chess. 

None of this automatically produces 
great chess players, or players who 
have any chance of beating the Russian 
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CHESS BOWL 


While Pasadena, Miami, New Orleans and, 
Dallas were concentrating on football the 
collegiate chess stars battled- m Erie, Pa. 


by ROBERT CANTWELL 


masters. But it has created an atmos- 
phere in which the game has a chance 
to grow. The biggest news of the Gan- 
non tournament was that the experi- 
enced chess masters present consistent- 
ly underestimated their new, untried 
and inexperienced opponents. Ordinari- 
ly the few masters breeze through their 
games with the beginners and face their 
only real competition in the last rounds 
when they come up against players of 
their own rank. At Gannon their games 
were all tough— another way of saying 
the average level of competition had 
taken a big jump upward. The begin- 
ners lost through nervousness, the psy- 
chological terror induced by playing 
against a chess master — another way of 
saying a new crop of masters is coming 
into being if the atmosphere created at 
Gannon can be sustained. In his game 


undere.stimate the beginners was 
Charles Kalme. A prodigy who began 
playing four years ago and won the 
national junior championship at 15, 
Kalme looks like the sort of character 
who bounds onstage in a Noel Coward 
comedy carrying a tennis racquet. He 
is, however, a straight A math major, 
intensely serious, and plays a cool and 
graceful chess of elemental simplicity, 
profoundly respectful of the game and 
his opponent. When he met Saidy on 
the third day of the tournament, one 
or the other was going to be knocked 
out of the running for the champion- 
ship. At 4:25 in the afternoon, with 
the board nearly even, Saidy offered a 
draw, and Kalme shook his head won- 
deringly. By that time most of the games 
were over, and the players gathered in a 
circle around the table. Half a dozen 


conceal what it was, sealed it in an en- 
velope and left it with the tournament 
director. He left the room in a dead si- 
lence. Saul Yarmak picked up Saidy’s 
cuff links. “Tony’s so rattled he left his 
cuff links behind,” he said, a faraway 
look in his eyes. 

In his room in Wehrle Hall, young 
Kalme took out his chess board and 
played over every conceivable variation 
from the position in which the men had 
been left. In his nearby room, Saidy 
was playing over every conceivable line 
from his position. Kalme walked back 
to the library first, but the basement 
was still dark. He walked through Perry 
Square, and down State Street to the 
hidden bay where the fleet was built 
that won the Battle of Lake Erie in the 
War of 1812. At 8 o’clock he reached the 
library to resume the game at almost 



with Yarmak, for e.xample, Dale Ruth 
of Oklahoma was winning, but he was 
also trembling so violently he knocked 
the chessmen over when he tried to 
move them. He started to move his 
bishop, saw that he was lost if he did, 
tried to draw back, dropped the piece, 
buried his face in his hands and re- 
signed. Then in the fifth round Ruth 
trapped Saidy’s queen— certain victory 
in anybody’s chess game. But Saidy 
merely smiled imperturbably, as if it 
were a part of his plan, while Ruth was 
so astonished at his triumph he lost a 
rook and two bishops in three moves, 
and Saidy made another spectacular 
comeback to win. 

The one master present who did not 


students in work clothes joined the gal- 
lery. Outside, the pre-Kew Year cele- 
brations had started. In the cloudless 
sky, thick with stars, Sputnik IT pa.ssed 
directly overhead, plainly visible, while 
the game was still going on. 

Saidy again ran into time trouble. 
He had to make 20 moves in 15 minutes 
to meet the minimum of 50 moves in 
two hours. He made his 50th move just 
as the flag dropped on his clock. Both 
players stood up. They looked like peo- 
ple who have been sandbagged. Saidy 
rolled down his sleeves, put on his coat, 
and walked to his room in Wehrle Hall 
for the recess rest. Kalme, his hands 
trembling, wrote out his 50th move 
on a card, leaning over the board to 


the same moment Saidy arrived. “I 
can tell you I’m not going to win,” 
Saidy said — he thought he still had a 
chance to draw. An hour later Saidy 
looked up, extended his hand, and said, 
“Your game.” Kalme had cinched the 
championship: his remaining games 
were against far weaker opponents than 
those he had already beaten. 

“It is very good chess,” said Dr. 
Drezga. "I am surprised. They play 
the openings with great care, and their 
games have a quality— a kind of pleas- 
ant seriousness. Very good boys. Very 
promising young masters. Of course, 
no world genius. . . .” He paused and 
glanced at Kalme, “Well, maybe in a 
few years.” end 
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The Odyssey of 

The announced retirement oj the efficeixas 
Philadelphian evokes some Ixm.g thoughts 
on the teiinis career of audeizas Horeizas 


Victor Seixas 


J UST PREVIOUS to the recent Davis 
Cup matches, in which he once 
again performed so valiantly in his fa- 
miliar role of a hero of a lost cause, Vic 
Seixas announced that he had had his 
fill of spending November and Decem- 
ber in Australia and that the 1957 expe- 
dition would be his last one overseas to 
play in the Davis Cup challenge round. 
Over the years Vic has made almost as 
many final farewell tours as Sarah Bern- 
hardt, but now he is approaching 35, 
which is old even for a man of Seixas’ 
indestructible physique, and chances 
are he probably means what he says. 
If he does, it will mark the close of a 
truly remarkable career. 

Seixas has appeared in 20 Davis Cup 
challenge-round matches, doubles and 
singles, more than anyone since the 
days of Tilden. By every reasonable 
law of athletics, he should have had no 
international career at all. If a tennis 
player is going to develop into a star, 
he invariably gives definite indications 
of this when he is in his early 20s. By 27 
he is on the way down. Seixas began 
when he was 27. Up to that time he was 
sort of a cross between a regional lion 
and a national lamb. He was never 
ranked better than seventh nationally 
— just another fairly good player going 
no place in particular. The big change 
actually began to take place early in 
1950 when Vic, who had never compet- 
ed in Europe, took himself over for the 
French Championships and the run of 
Engli.sh tourneys which culminate with 
Wimbledon. All of a sudden his game 
started to take on new power and new 
dimensions. This may have simply 
come from the discovery he made in 
matches against supposedly superior 
players that his game was better than 
he had appreciated. In the French 
Championships, for example, when he 
and Budge Patty opposed Eric Stur- 
gess and Jaroslav Drobny in the semi- 
finals of the doubles, Seixas was ex- 
pected to be the least effective man on 
the court. He w'as the strongest. 

Seixas then embarked on his brilliant 
if jagged career. During his low periods 


he wa.s extremely beatable, even by 
second-class players. But he enjoyed 
periods of wonderful form and, at one 
time or another, won everything there 
is to he won in tennis: Wimbledon in 
1953, our National Singles in 1954, our 



National Doubles in 1952 and 19.54, 
endless mixed doubles championships 
with Doris Hart and, most important 
of all, he teamed with Tony Trabert in 
1954 to win back the Davis Cup from 
Australia. This was the year Vic set 
up the victory by defeating Rosewall 
in four sets. It was quite an achieve- 
ment. In their six previous encounters 
Rosewall had won six straight times, 
controlling the play by taking more 
advantage of Vic’s major weakness, his 
ground strokes, than Vic could take of 
Rosew'all’s major weakne.ss, his fore- 
hand. This time, however, almost by 
sheer force of purpose, Seixas was able 
to persist with Captain Talbert's pre- 
match plan for him to pound Rose- 
wall’s forehand and keep pounding it 
regardless of what else took place, and 
the tremendous pressure of that attack 
did break down Rosewall’s forehand, 
and that won the Davis Cup. 

Rosewall was mechanically a bet- 
ter player than Seixas. So were many 


other players he defeated. He did it, 
in the last analysis, on fight. Some- 
times he fought so hard he became 
the victim of his own intense over- 
emotion and defeated himself, as he 
did in the 1956 Wimbledon semifinals 
against Rosew’all. Many times more 
often, though, even when he was off 
form, he pulled out big matches by per- 
severing long after most men would 
have given in and then, quite miracu- 
lously, forcing his way out of the slough 
of despond with a sustained streak of 
brilliant volleying. To beat a top man, 
Seixas had to get to the forecourt. 
There he was as good as anyone. His 
recurring problem was how to get there, 
since his service was an in-and-out af- 
fair and his ground strokes (scooped 
forehand, sliced backhand) were sel- 
dom strong enough to allow him to 
follow in behind them. By employing 
a wide variety of spins on his service 
and his backcourt strokes, he sought 
to take the edge and pace off his op- 
ponent’s ground-stroke production. 
When this didn’t work, he had no al- 
ternative but to break that cardinal 
rule of tennis tactics and try to get up 
to net behind his obviously unforcing 
shots. So amazing were his court cover- 
age and his reflexes as a volleyer that 
on occasions he could “live” at mid- 
court and forecourt when, really, you 
w'ouldn’t have thought he had a ghost 
of a chance. 

These fighting, gambling tactics and 
his vital court personality made nearly 
every match Seixas appeared in dra- 
matic and rousing and exhausting. Y i u 
played it with him. In short, he poured 
so much spirit into his tennis that, even 
though he was not a player experts 
would classify as truly first rank, he 
approximated the stature and color of 
a great player. Aside from his ground 
strokes, Vic Seixas’ chief weakness has 
been his love of the game, and this may 
yet prove his undoing. If he is needed 
next December, he may not he able to 
resist making still another final fare- 
w'ell tour. 

—Herbert Warren Wind 
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RAVEN 22' 



G & r~» -tzi^ 

1l>orouij}ibred of boats 


The Vikina has u Ht'ti look. Slw'x 
level ruling, stays high and dry. 
Chrome- framed windshiehi. New 
cum and lever positive steering 
Ideal for sea and inland waters 
ing, fishing and skiing. AU-AJ'r 
planked hull. Optional conn 
Century's Raven and yiking ai 


let others hug the shore 

The open sea beckons you. Century’s new, husky Raven 
runs level, comes up beautifully through the swells and 
keeps you dry in a sea. She makes over 30 mph and 
is comfort-inspired for cruising, off-shore fishing, 
and skiing! Bunks under foi'ward deck. Live bait 
tank/ice chest with drain. Weather top and 
side curtains. Cam and lever positive 
steering. All-African mahogany 
planked hull. Details on request. 



CENTURY BOAT COMPANY 
box 350, manistee, miehigan 
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CARDS ON THE TABLE 

by CHARLES GOREN 



Triumph of a Hero 


Today it is my purpose lo pay tribute to what I regard as 
the shrewdest bid in many seasons. In doing so, I feel as if 
I were eulogizing an unknown soldier. East, the hero of my 
tale, must remain anonymous because, by the time his ex- 
ploit was brought to my attention, he had departed from 
the tournament floor, and I have never been able to establish 
his identity. 

Before revealing the entire deal, let me present you with 
East’s hand (right) and an opportunity to share his glory. 



S uppose that the opponent who dealt you these fine 
cards opened with a two bid and, under his own power, 
duly reached a contract of six spades. Without hesitation 
would you not choose the money-in-the-bank penalty 
double? Or can you think of something you would prefer 
to planning what you would do with the profits? 

While you’re dreaming of a long tropical vacation, let 
me lay out the cards as they were dealt. 


NORTH 



6 Pass Pass 7 V 

Double Pass Pass Pass 


The bidding went somewhat differently when T myself 
first encountered his hand in a recent tournament. Since 
I was playing the dummy’s role, my only real lines were 
put into my mouth by my partner’s opening two bid. 
After mouthing the required two no-trump response, I 
heard East pass, and South jump straightway to six spades. 
This bit of folly shocked East into taking another careful 
look at his hand before he doubled. I was far too weak to 
redouble and my partner far too shrewd to do so. By taking 
care not to revoke. East was able to hold declarer to his 
contract. 

But let me tell you what happened at the table where 
the unidentified hero participated. The bidding occurred as 
shown in the diagram. At his first turn. East, suspecting 
skulduggery, leaped to four hearts. But when South prompt- 
ly contracted for six spades, East chose the rather surpris- 
ing call of seven hearts. 

In making this choice, East quite obviously allowed his 
ears to overrule his eyes. When South bid a slam in the face 
of his partner’s warning he might be triekless, East decided 
he had better take his vulnerable opponent’s word that he 
could win 12 tricks unaided. In view of East’s own hand, 
this could mean only that South held nothing but black 
cards, with both suits solid except for the ace of spades. 

The rest was a matter of mathematics. A vulnerable small 
slam, undoubled, counts 1,430 points. In tournament play, 
where you are awarded one match point for each pair whose 
score you heat, if South’s hand was as advertised, East 
could afford to go down five tricks for a loss of 1,400 points 
and show a substantial match point profit. 

East undertook the sacrifice, bidding seven hearts. He 
was set only four tricks and thereby earned the best East- 
West score on this deal. 

If you care to assist in the search for the hero of this 
tale, I have two suggestions to offer. You might start your 
quest on the floor of the Stock Exchange. Look for a suc- 
cessful operator among the bears. If you locate more than 
one, select the trader with the early training in poker. 
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SPORTSMAN BING CROSBY 

continued from page ;W 


law, so 1 gave up the law and wound 
up in show business. 

“I started playing golf when T joined 
Paul Whiteman. Later on, when I be- 
gan to make a lot of money with radio, 
recordings, the movies, I got interested 
in horses. They had an awful time pro- 
moting Santa Anita around this town. 
No one thought racing had any future 
here, but when T was in the East in the 
early '30s, 1 was around the big stables 
in Saratoga. I knew the Whitneys and 
Alfred Vanderbilt and those people, 
and I got bitten by the bug, so when 
they came around soliciting people to 
purchase stock in Santa Anita, I just 
took some because I didn’t want to 
get shut out if the races started here.” 

“My colors were blue and gold, same 
as my theme song. My trainer, Albert 
Johnson, was a famous jockey who 
came from my home town. We had 
moderate success. 

“Then I got into partnership with 
Lin Howard, the son of Charles How- 
ard of Seabiscuit fame. We brought up 
some horses from the Argentine — Li- 
garoti, Don Mike, Don Bing (we 
brought him up as a weanling) and a 
good mare, Barrancosa.” Methodical- 
ly, he spelled out the name. 

“About our second year of opera- 
tion, we won all the major stakes at 
Hollywood Park. The horses were pay- 
ing for themselves. This went on for 
a few years. Then we had bad luck and 
injuries. I went more or less into the 
breeding end of it, and used these 
horses as stallions. 

“A popular misconception about 
horses and racing is that a famous stal- 
lion will always produce a good horse. 
Actually, the mare is the dominant 
factor in the quality of the horse pro- 
duced by the mating. A mare who had 
racing class will probably throw good 
foals, and if she produced stake win- 
ners. it’s a good chance she’ll continue 
to do so, if she’s bred to any worth- 
while .stallion. 

"W’ell, we never had much success 
breeding a good horse, and through 
lack of success and disappointments 
my interest waned and I sold out 
about two years ago to Lin Howard. 

“Like the Del Mar race track. I was 
in there [as president and co-founder] 
a few years and sold out. There was a 
lot of work and a lot of politics in- 
volved, and I just didn’t have time for 
it. It was fun at first, and then it got 
to be work, just like everything else. 

He put a match to his pipe and 
puffed reflectively. “That was quite a 


while ago,” he said. “There’s much 
more racing, bigger purses and more 
incentive these days and, naturally, 
more great riders are developed. But, 
possibly, outside of the top few, the 
jockeys aren’t such good judges of pace 
as some of the oldtimers. This is tre- 
mendously important in riding a race. 

“For example—” he reached for a 
scratch pad and pencil and jotted 
dow'n some figures. “A horse of good 
quality is supposed to run, if he’s going 
a mile, every eighth in 12 seconds. 
Anything faster than that, going a mile 
or more, is a killing pace, and he’s got 
to stop. So if a rider knows that the 
horses in front of him are running in 
11 for each eighth of a mile for the first 
four eighths, they’ve got to back up 
to him. 

“When you hear people say that a 
horse closed with a great rush through 
the stretch, it’s not so much that 
he’s flying, it’s just that the horses 
who were in front are running their 
last quarter in 27, and he’s running 
his in 24, as he should be. 

“Confoozin’, isn’t it? Well, figure 
five lengths to a second; he's picking 
up 15 lengths in the last quarter of a 
mile. This is not a novel revelation.” 
He put down the pencil. “Anybody 
who goes to the races much will con- 
sider this fundamental.” 

T asked him about baseball, and his 
face lit up. “I’m an old baseball play- 
er,” he said, “and I love the game. 
That’s why I bought a 15% interest 
in the Pittsburgh Pirates. Of course. 



AT THK MIKE. Crosby is relaxed, casual, 
but alert to every beat and lilt in music. 


it’s your dream to see a team you’re 
connected with get into the World 
Series. . . . 

“It seems to me quite possible that 
we may have three leagues someday 
which will provide more opportunities. 
One thing’s for sure; the heavily popu- 
lated centers in Texas and places like 
St. Paul and Minneapolis are going to 
have big league baseball someday. 
Look at Los Angeles and San Francisco 
— they can certainly support major 
league teams. 

“There’ll be no shortage of players. 
The Little League and youth baseball 
programs are going to see to that. . . . 
Baseball is a good career for any ath- 
lete. The hours are pleasant and the 
rewards munificent. If I was a young 
fellow of requisite strength and ath- 
letic ability and wanted to be a ball- 
player, I’d learn to be a catcher. 
There’s a woeful lack of first-class 
catchers in the big leagues. A good 
catcher can make an awful lot of mon- 
ey, particularly if he can hit a little.” 

A rhucker in (he larKets 

“It’s a hitter’s game now— too much 
so to suit me. I think a pitcher ought 
to be allowed to put a beard on the 
ball if he can get it by the hitter. The 
way these hitters tee off nowadays, a 
chucker out there must feel like he’s 
standing amidst the targets on a rifle 
range. 

“The same thing applies to basket- 
ball. All that refereeing and those 
whistles and those real tall guys who 
can almost touch the basket don’t 
interest me. I get more kick out of a 
real good ball handler than a good 
set-shot or hook-shot artist. 

“I'd rather see a good college foot- 
ball game between two well-matched 
teams than between two professional 
teams, barring a professional game 
where a championship is involved. The 
professional players are admittedly a 
little more adroit, a little more clever, 
but I don’t think they have the death- 
less desire of the collegians. I don’t 
mean that they dog it, for if they dog 
it, they get beat— or released— but 
they’ve only got eight or 10 years of 
professional play in which to make 
their bundle and they’ve got to pro- 
tect themselves. 

“A player who stands out in my 
memory is Kenny Washington, who 
played for UCLA. He was a terrific 
passer, one of the greatest, a wonder- 
fully deceptive runner with lots of 
power straight ahead, and one of the 
greatest defensive halfbacks I’ve ever 
seen. He could feint the ball carrier 
continued 
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into declaring himself and then nail 
him dead. He was a top competitor and 
a gentleman, on and off the field. 

“Gary, my oldest son, would have 
been a helluva college athlete, but he 
broke his shoulder and had to have a 
serious operation on it. He was a good 
high school fullback and a great com- 
petitor. In fact, he was a little over- 
zealous.” 

He smiled apologetically, like a 
proud but proper parent who is fearful 
his offspring’s antics might be mis- 
understood. 

“I saw one game where Gary fought 
with the opposing players and his own 
team and the referee. Not content with 
that, he got in a fight with a guy in the 
stands. He used to go mad trying to 
win. T never saw a kid want to win 
so badl^'. 

"1 saw him play against Alameda 
High School. He went through the line 
and made a nice gain. The opposing 
fullback really roughed him up. He 
bent down to help Gary up and Gary 
slugged him. Needless to say, he was 
through for the afternoon. 

“Gary’s in Germany now. He’s 
trimmed down to 185 and is in fine 
shape. Linny, who's a real good golfer, 
is in the Army and the twins have 
been discharged. Phil’s gone back to 
Washington State College to study 
ranching and Dennis is being tutored 
so he can go back to college.” 

What about card playing, I asked 
him. 

“No,” he said, “1 don’t play much 
cards. Maybe it's because I don’t con- 
centrate well. I do play gin rummy if 
I have to kill some time, waiting for a 
plane or train or on a long ride some- 
place. But I’m a poor poker player. I 
like to gel into every pot and this can 
be expensive. But it bores me to sit all 
night waiting for cinches. 

“In golf, I think a $2 Na.s.sau is an 
adequate wager. I’ve played for all 
kinds of amounts, from a Hershey 
bar up to $100. Sometimes you get in- 
volved with guys who want to go a 
little bigger, but $2 is enough for me. 
I’ll also play for nothing. I don’t need 
anybody else’s money. I have another 
way of making a living and it hardly 
seems astute for me to give them a 
crack at my meager savings.” 

He laughed slyly. The road to Fort 
Knox is paved with Bob Hope’s jokes 
about Crosby's money. 

"I don’t want to get rich on golf,” 
he continued, “but some fellows do. 
Unhappily, the cupidity in some is so 


strong they’ll spend weeks before a 
tournament turning in bad scores to 
get their handicap up so when the ac- 
tual play starts they’ll be in great 
shape to win the money. I'm too ham- 
my for this, I guess, not that I'm im- 
peccably honest, but I spend all my 
time trying to get my handicap down 
so that I can be proud of my game — a 
considerable luxury, I might add. 

"I think Calcuttas should be con- 
fined strictly to club members, with a 
limit put on the money to be bid for a 
team. It's dangerous to have stagger- 
ing sums put up as awards for amateur 
play .... They have a sign over the 



OF HIS MOTHKU. now past 80, Crosby 
says: "She still manages to get to the race 
track three or four times a week, and .she 
always bets S2 on the favorite to show.” 

Bohemian Club in San Francisco which 
reads, ‘Weaving spiders come not here.’ 
This seems to me to be a singularly ap- 
propriate rule of thumb for all golf 
clubs. 

“I watch the fights on TV and go to 
the big ones once in a while. I had an 
interest once in Freddie Steele, a middle- 
weight champion — around 1936 — from 
my home town. I think Rocky Marci- 
ano is the greatest who ever lived be- 
cause of his inexhaustible supply of en- 
ergy and incredible stamina. I saw 
Dempsey fight and all those great fight- 
ers — I never saw John L. Sullivan or his 
contemporaries— but I think Rocky 
could take them all, beating them on 
the forearms, on the shoulders until he 
wore them down and knocked them out. 

“Yeah, I still fish,” he responded to 
the next query, “but not as much as 
I used to. I've found that after you've 
caught a good percentage of every kind 


of deep-sea fish, interest wanes. I’ve 
gone into dry-fly, which is really a 
little more entertainment and more re- 
laxation because you’re always fishing 
in a different environment. All the 
streams are different. Conditions vary. 
Fishing, like golf, is a sport that makes 
you forget all about your other prob- 
lems which is why I like it. 

“I play more golf than anything 
else these days, and I find I’m spending 
more and more of my time in Palm 
Springs, which never appealed to me too 
much before because it was just a re- 
sort, but since they built those two 
fine golf courses, Thunderbird and 
Tamarisk, it’s become more attractive 
to me.” 

Crosby, whose handicap vacillates 
between 2 and 4, belongs to more than 
a dozen golf courses throughout the 
world. Phil Harris, Randolph Scott, 
Dean Martin, Fred Astaire, Gordon 
MacRae, Bob Hope, Desi Arnaz are 
some of the personalities who play out 
of Thunderbird and comprise the 
Crosby foursomes. 

“My golf game?” he repealed. 
"Nothing’s as uninteresting as the 
other fellow's golf game — at ]ea.st in 
my group that’s the attitude but, 
O.K., since you asked for it.” 

His light blue eyes twinkling, he stood 
up, stretched a little, tipped tlie brown 
felt hat back further on his brow, and 
took a couple of practice swings. Re- 
stricted in his jacket, he removed it, 
mxirmuring, “I’m helpless playing in a 
rain jacket. I feel like I’m trying to 
play out of a diving bell.” 

He took a couple more practice 
swings until he found one he liked: 
smooth, cohesive, compact. 

“My best shots are off the tee,’’ he 
said. “I’m not very long, but I’m gen- 
erally on the fairway. I can control a 
hook or slice pretty well, if I need one. 
I’m a pretty good chipper.” Getting 
into position, he hunched his shoulders, 
flexed his knees, put his feet close to- 
gether. 

“I use a seven-iron for this shot 
when it’s five or six feet off the green. 
If it’s a little further back, I generally 
slip down to a chipping wedge. Play it 
off the back foot, this way, close the 
face and give a little bite to the ball.” 

The imaginary wedge shot he took 
must have come awfully close to the 
pin, for, rather pleased with himself, 
he grinned and sat down again. 

“I like golf,” he said earnestly. 
“Golf has been very good to me, and 
I’m grateful. Being a fair player, it has 
been possible for me, anywhere I go 
all over the world, to establish associa- 
tions and friendships and to entertain 
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myself in a healthy, relaxing exercise. 
As a fellow wlio travels quite a great 
deal, this has always seemed important 
to me. I can always find a golf game, 
whether it’s in Pocatello or Popoca- 
tepetl. T compliment myself, also, 
that, though approaching my mid-50s, 
1 can still make a decent showing in 
competitive golf. I don’t know any 
other sport where this could be pos- 
sible. But I suppose I’m most grateful 
to golf because, through the years, it 
has provided such a wonderful relief 
from Cen.sions, from the problems of 
show business. I’ve found that the golf 
links is not a place for brooding or 
soul-wrestling. You leave all that on 
the first tee, and you feel a lot better 
when you come in.” 

That he would admit to "brooding 
tensions and soul-wrestling” was in- 
deed a revelation, because for years 
Crosby has only let the world see what 
he wanted it to see— the casual, care- 
free crooner. A stoically self-disciplined 
man, the fact that he can find release 
in golf is a double blessing, not only 
for him, but for the game itself. For 
he has added to it. 

‘Tve had two holes in one,” he 
went on happily, “on a par 3 at Bel Air, 
about a l.50-yard hole, and the other 
on the famous 16th hole at Cypress 
Point in Pebble Beach — to my mind 
the most beautiful golf course in the 
world. I used a full drive. On the day 
this happened, a friend of mine was 
watching me play the hole from the 
clubhouse with a pair of field glasses. 
Now Cypress Point is a club where on 
weekdays maybe eight or 10 people 
show up, but when this friend of mine 
looked through his binoculars and saw 
this ball go in the hole, he got on the 
telephone. When I finished playing and 
came into the clubhouse, there were 
about 150 people there. 

"Of course, I had to pick up all the 
tabs and that little exploit cost me 
about S300. Worth it though. I’d 
like to do it again.” 

His daydream brought him back to 
reality. “Gee, it’s late.” He .sat up and 
looked at his watch. “Some people 
are waiting for me at home, and I’m 
going to run that picture of mine after 
dinner.” 

He grabbed his brown jacket and put 
it on. "If there’s anything else you 
want, lot me know.” 

Then Bing Crosby swept open the 
office door and hurried down the halt, 
the brown hat atop his head, the yellow 
shirt flapping beneath the jacket, a 
millionaire sportsman-singer in a hurry 
to get the rest of his work done so he 
could relax. b. 


TIP FROM 
THE TOP 

/rn>u JOE KNESPER 

Mayfield Caunlry Cl/ib, Soitlh Enclid, Ohio 

ESPECIALLY FOR BEGINNERS AND HIGH SCORERS 

A golfer nuist picture and must feel l-he golf swing as a unit one 
completely connected effort, not a series of conscious details. Cor- 
rect po.sture at addres,s makes it possible to coordinate the hands 
and body so that they will supj)lement each other rhythmically 
during your swing rather than set up blocks against each other. 

At addrcs.s the golfer should be one interrelated package. The 
shaft, the left wrist, the left arm and shoulder are fused together, 
none of them stretched stiffly away from the body. With the right 
hand nece.ssarify lower than the left on the shaft, it is e.ssential that 
the body accommodate this fact: the hips must open slightly to- 
ward the target, with the shoulders parallel or slightly closed to 
the line of flight, the right shoulder riding slightly lower than the 
left. The right arm will be slightly bent, the upper part fairly close 
to the body. The knees, of course, must be flexed in order to enable 
you to place the clubhead behind the ball and square to the target. 

This blended address makes for a swing in w'hich the various 
pimts will blend their movements. But beginners and poor golfers 
ruin their chance for a blended .swing when they .stretch the club, 
hands and arm.s far out of position at addre.ss. Then, during the 
swing, these various parts work as two or three disconnected and 
warring elements and not a.s a unit. 
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THE 
SAGA 
OF ‘99 
PETE’ 


by BILL MAULDIN 



In which a famous flying father 
engages a crew of three, including 
two small sons, and sets forth on 
a joyous Caribbean adventure; 
of how he learns that two engines 
are better than one and two boys 


more fun than none at all; and 
of insect bombs and bureaucrats 
and of a magic document; and 
Anally of a beautiful tropic isle; 
all of which is detailed here in 
the first of a three-part chronicle 
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PART I 


BLUE SKIES 
AND RED TAPE 


T wo OF MY lavorite sports are fly- 
ing small airplanes and siring small 
sons, and a father with growing boys 
and time-consuming hobbies sooner or 
later finds himself beginning to neglect 
one for the other, with appropriate 
pangs of guilt— or martyrdom. 

One day not long ago, as I was 
spreading the living-room floor with 
charts, plotters and dividers for a long- 
{)lanned solo flight around the Carib- 
bean Sea, .starting clockwise with the 
Bahamas, Antilles and West Indies, 
going across upper South America. 
Uirough the Canal Zone and Central 
America, and back across the Yucatan 
Channel and Cuba, I became aware of 
several wistful little faces peering over 
my shoulder. Two of them, Andrew, 
aged 8, and David, 6, seemed unusually 
pale for the season, having missed out 
on camp this year. 

I pointed out the course to them, ex- 
plaining how the time comes to every 
amateur pilot when, like the Sunday 
sailor yearning to bust out of Long Ls- 
land Sound, he feels the call of open 
seas and faraway lands— and bow Na- 
ture has thoughtfully provided the 
Caril)bean route, with islands nicely 
.spaced a hundred miles or so apart, so 
lliat us lower-case Lindberghs can get 
all this out of our systems without be- 
ing utter damn fool.s. 

"Gee. Daddy, be careful and have 
a good lime,” Andy said, wide-eyed 
and .sincere. 

"Send us some pictures, huh?” said 
David, "We’ll look at ’em and pretend 
w(‘’re there, too.” 

Tliey made me miserable. This thing 
l)a<l to be resolved once and for all. I 
went out and got hold of two more 
passports and a I'amily-sixe airplane, 
revised the emergency-ration list to in- 
clude 'I’ootsie Rolls and condensed 
milk, and started packing a small med- 
icine kit with such juvenile necessities 
as star spangled Band-aids and Kao- 


pectate. The boys’ mother lent me a 
hand and the kit grew to 28 pounds. 

I also took on a co-pilot, a friend 
named George Moffett, who had re- 
cently taken up flying and was a stu- 
dent pilot with 20 hours in his log- 
book. I learned some time ago never to 
choose a co-pilot on the basis of pro- 
fessional ability. Students are anxious 
to add time to their books and are grate- 
ful for the opportunity to hang on the 
controls fur hours at a time while you 
twiddle knobs, tune radios, read charts, 
nap and .save your strength for land- 
ings and take-offs. I was sure that Mof- 
fett would not question any of my de- 
cisions and would regard my every mis- 
take as a mysterious, deliberate, crafty 
bit of airmanship. (I might add, in 
retrospect, he seldom let me down.l 

The airplane was a Piper Apache, 
one of the new "light twin” types, with 
two 150-!ip engines, the cabin dimen- 
sions of a station wagon, the short-field 
virtues of a small plane and the per- 
formance and fittings of a big one. Its 
number was N-2299P; in the lingo of 
the airways, therefore, it was casually 
known as ‘‘99 Pete.” 1 was not used to 
such luxuries as hydraulic flaps, con- 
trollable-pitch propellers or even re- 
tractable landing gear— to say nothing 
of two whole engines. I spent a week at 
tlie factory getting checked out in the 
thing, and they finally pronounced me 
competent, or at least capable. But at 
tlie time of our departure it still seemed 
like a lot of airplane to me. 

George did not "ride shotgun,” as 
Andy and David called co-piloting, on 
the first leg of our voyage. For some 
reason or other which escape.s me now, 
I must have promised this honor to 
Andy as he was helping me check over 
our survival gear at Fort Lauderdale, 
Florida. When I had finished signing 
oaths at customs that I wouldn’t sell 
the plane abroad for hostile military 
purposes, had made a final gas check 


and had .climbed aboard, the child was 
perched beside me with the take-off 
check list in his hand. I describe 
the following performance because 
it pretty well sets the tone of the 
whole trip. 

"Don’t miss a single item,” I told 
him. "Not even the most experienced 
crew depends on their memories.” 

"Roger,” he said with a sidelong 
glance at a couple of admiring kids at 
the gas pump. ’’Master switch on.” 
"Master on,” I repeated. 

"Barking brake on.” 

"Brake on." 

"Radios off.” 

"Radio.? off,” 

M kw’whu.r, David, in the back 
seat with George, was burning. A 
very competitive-type younger brother 
and a dashing sort, he was glowering 
out from under his treasured "brain 
bucket,” a huge, genuine, white Air 
Force crash helmet with built-in ear- 
phones, which almost toppled him at 
every step but had to be pried off him 
at bedtime. 

"Daddy, why did you say radios 
off?” David asked. "Andy already said 
radios off.” 

"Shut up,” I said. 

"Fuel on mains,” Andy intoned. 
"Daddyyyy,” came from the brain 
bucket, "why can’t I read a check list 
too?” 

"Because you can’t read big words, 
yannnh,” his brother snapped. "Cross- 
feed off.” 

"Crossfeed off. You don’t have to 
lie snooty to him. You couldn't read 
so hot at his age.” 

“O.K.. O.K. Electric fuel pumps 
on.” 

"Daddyyyy,” wailed Dav id, "1 for- 
got to do something.” 

•‘Dammit, hurry up!” I roared, un- 
latching the door. Short-range boys in 
long-range airplanes were an old story 
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coulinued 

to me, and I brought along the appro- 
priate crockery, but right now it was 
buried somewhere in the baggage. 

“I mean I forgot to a.sk you some- 
thing. Will my earphones fit any of 
your radios?” 

“Primers locked . . .” Andy said. 

Somewhere along the line I failed to 
complete the hydraulic check and in- 
advertently made a full-flap take-off — 
a memorable experience in a heavily 
loaded airplane, somewhat akin to 
dragging a ball and chain. We were 10 
miles out toward the Bahamas before 
I got things all pulled in and cleaned 
up and started gaining some altitude. 

“Gee, Andy,” David chirped as we 
doped him up on a large Dramamine, 
“you could have got us in trouble.” 

While David’s pill was dissolving I 
piped all hands for a ditching drill. 
The kids were wearing regular Mae 
Wests, George and I carried little pock- 
et-size plastic packages which blow up 
when you squeeze them, and behind 
the back seat was a two-man raft, 
partly inflated but flexible enough to 
pass easily through the door. (We had 
heard all this gear was rentable in Flor- 
ida and, sure enough, it was, but it 
was weary, battered old war-.surplus 
stuff and the rentals were so exorbi- 
tant that we actually saved money on 
our three-week trip by going out and 
buying everything new. 

"If we should have to belly onto the 
water,” I told George, “you open the 
door just before contact and stick your 
foot or some other large object in the 
crack so pressure won’t seal it if we go 
under. Of course, we’ll probably float 
and have time to do everything calm- 
ly. But if we should be sinking, we’ll 
throw the boys out first, then the raft, 
then the canteen and other stuff.” 

“I think we ought to throw the raft 
out before the boys,” George said. “I’d 
hate to think of all those hare little 
legs dangling for the sharks.” 

“Barracuda, too,” David said, sleep- 
ily. “They got all kinds of teethy fish 
down here.” 

“What'll really happen,” said Andy, 
“is that you’ll bang your head on the 
instruments and me and Davy’ll have 
to throw you out.” 

“Maybe I ought to lend Daddy the 
brain bucket,” David said, touching 
me deeply. Then he added in a practi- 
cal tone, “No, George oughta have it. 
He’s iiearest the door.” 

“Another important thing to remem- 
ber. . I began, but Andy cut mo off. 

“What happens if somebody gets a 


hand or foot caught getting out and 
the plane is .sinking?” he asked. 

“That’s what we got the machete 
for, stupid,” said David, and he went to 
sleep on Moffett’s shoulder. The drill 
was getting spookier than the real 
thing, and we had no more of them. 

The mo.st important papers you can 
carry in an airplane touring the Carib- 
bean are not maps or personal docu- 
ments, but half a ream or so of Gen- 
eral Declarations. These are long, in- 
volved forms which must be filled out 
before every landing and every take- 
off, wherever you go, with complete 
information about the aircraft, its past 
and future travels, and its contents, 
human and otherwise. Some airports 
demand only three copies; others must 
have three dozen. One of the reasons 
airliners carry big crews is to fill out 
General Declarations, and if you don’t 
have at least a co-pilot to help, you 
need a lot of carbon paper. 

C APT.^i.N, let me give you a tip,” said 
an affable fellow in Air ’rraffic Con- 
trol at Oakes Field in Nassau. “Didn’t 
that redheaded chap and the two little 
boys cooling their heels in the pas- 
senger room for Customs and Immigra- 
tion come in with you?” 

I said they had. (It feels good to be 
called captain. ) 

“Well, for heaven’s sake, man, you 
private pilots have to put up with the 
same red tape as airline crews: why 
don't you take the same advantages? 
Here, take all your General Decs and 
list all your people as crew.” 

“The kids, too?” 

“All of ’em. It will expedite things 
no end wherever you go.” 

“What if somebody questions an 
8-year-old and a 6-year-old as crew?” 

“Who’s going to question the cap- 
tain’s choice of crew? That’s his re- 
sponsibility. Besides, all anyone wants 
is some paper to file. Thousands of 
families in the tropics are supported 
by civil servants who need useless 
documents to file. Do you want them to 
starve? Now, list your crew.” 

With some misgivings, I presented 
one of the amended documents to the 
Customs and fmmigration officer, who 
glanced briefly at us and prepared to 
stamp the paper. 

“Oh. boy,” said Andy. “Did you 
list me as navigator? That's next to 
co-pilot, isn’t it?” 

“The)} I'm navigaioT!’’ David bel- 
lowed, and immediately found him- 
self sprawling on the floor. 

“We won’t talk about it any more,” 
said Andy, quietly dusting his hands. 
“1 believe, sir,” said Customs and 


Immigration, peering over his spec- 
tacles at David, “that you are the one 
listed as flight engineer and radio 
operator. Those are two ranks instead 
of one, and seem quite fitting with that 
headgear”— he indicated the brain 
bucket— “and that bit of grease f see 
under your left ear.” 

We stopped in at Meteorology to 
check weather to the southeast. I 
wanted to go to San Salvador island 
next day and show the kids where 
Columbus had landed. 

“There seems to be a frontal system 
just to the east of here,” I said. 

“What? Oh, no!” the man was 
appalled. “Just a slight low. Be all 
cleared out tomorrow.” 

We checked in at the Pilot House 
Club, a pleasant place full of yachts- 
men and their families— it turned out 
the name has a strictly seafaring conno- 
tation— and during the afternoon my 
boys got very thick with two young 
ladies whose father owned a big yawl. 
The foursome swam, frolicked and ate 
together; it was obvious that Andy 
and David, who seldom bother with 
girls, were angling for a ride on the 
boat. They did fine until Andy said his 
Daddy would be glad to take every- 
body up in his airplane. 

“Airplane?” The eldest girl looked at 
me as if scales had fallen from her eyes. 
“He has an airplane with engines and 
things?” 

“Well, sure; he’s a pilot. Isn’t this 
a pilot club?” 

“Oh, good gosh!” This was really 
too much for her. 

“Airplanes,” the little sister an- 
nounced, “make smells.” 

“It’s O.K., Daddy,” Andy comfort- 
ed me later. “They were just girls.” 

Next day we were at Oakes Field, all 
packed, and in Meteorology I found 
the frontal system still sitting on San 
Salvador. Again the man insisted it 
was but a passing trifle. We went back 
to the club; Nassau is a splendid place 
to get weathered in even if they won’t 
admit it’s weather. On the third day 
San Salvador was still blocked and we 
decided to reroute. I asked about con- 
ditions toward Jamaica, across Cuba. 
That was out of the meteorologist’s 
domain; he freely admitted things 
were sort of messy down that way, but 
still flyable. 

"Now let me get this right,” Moffett 
said. “I’m a student trying to learn. 
It’s crummy and flyable there, and 
pretty good but not flyable in the 
Bahamas?” 

“That is approximately correct.” 
The man didn’t bat an eye. 

It was crummy to the south, all 
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right— hot, humid and hazy, with lay- 
ers of stratus and scud floating around, 
but navigation was no problem and, 
suddenly, south of Cuba we shot out 
of the foul weather and with no transi- 
tion whatever found ourselves in the 
Tropics as Advertised — a world of bril- 
liant skies, sparkling water and unlim- 
ited horizons. The entire island of Ja- 
maica was clearly silhouetted 90 miles 
ahead. The ride became so enjoyable 
by the time we got there that instead 
of going directly to Kingston we swung 
west for some aerial rubbernecking, 
and circled the colored roofs of Mon- 
tego Bay. 

‘T was here once on a cruise ship," 
George remarked. Then he added, "By 
the way, Jamaicans are very strong on 
tradition.’’ 

W HII.E I was trying to hook these 
two statements together he began 
mopping his brow with such ostenta- 
tion that I noticed how much warmer it 
had become as we dropped low over the 
city. Now Moffett threw his punch line. 

“One of Montego Bay’s most time- 
honored customs," he said, "is placing 
a tall, frosty planter’s punch in the 
hand of every visitor the moment he 
debarks from plane or boat. Gratis.” 

1 guess it was the gratis that got 
me. 1 asked him to read off the landing 
check list. 

“Once you said not to drink when 
you’re flying. Daddy. I heard you,” 
Andy said, 

“But we'll be on the ground when 
we're drinking, Andy," George pointed 
out. “Lovely people here,” he added. 
"They try to make the lowest tourist 
feel welcome.” 

The Apache was suddenly like a 
greenhouse as we taxied under the 
high, hot sun: the macadam was tacky 
under the wheels, and by the time the 
tower had finished jockeying us around 
and let us park, we reeled toward the 
cabin door in a concerted rush. Then 
we reeled back, gasping and choking, 
and through a cloud of poisonous vapor 
I could see a uniformed native official 
holding the biggest bug bomb I had 
ever seen. 

"Disinsectization.” he announced. 
He didn’t slur a syllable. 

“I didn’t think it tasted much like 
a rum punch,” Moffett snarled. He 
was humiliated. 

“Please,” I begged piteously as the 
fellow leveled his weapon for a second 
blast, “We sprayed the cabin ourselves 
before landing. Honest to Godl” It wa.s 
the truth. Another lip we’d picked up 
at Nassau was to use a highly perfumed 
conlinued 


WE TAKE TO THE AIR 




PETE- aloft was 
a graceful sight with 
trim lines, twin en- 
gines and all of the 
appurtenances t>f a 
miniature airliner. 


KIT in- 
cluded phials and 
bandages of all sizes 
and shapes; the most 
important item of 
all was Kaopcctate. 


PILOT UII.L listens 
carefully as Naviga- 
tor Andy runs down 
the check list for 
take-off with all the 
aplomb of a veteran. 




OXYttEN M.\SKS 
were standard equi(>- 
ment above I2,l)tji) 
feel. David trd U-ft) 
tries out new plastic 
lightweight model. 
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WE WAIT ON THE GROUND 



BKOTIMK KOUTIN'F: is quiet, orderly as 
Pop oversees undressing and tooihbrushing. 




AlKPOHT KOL’TINE finds Andy and David animatedly taking in local culture 
while father Bill, somewhere else, checks conditions with the weatherman. 



HANC.All IIOUTINE includes assiduous waxing and polishing of the airplane which, as 
David irujhl'i knows, is important because it can add up to .5 mph to plane’.s speed. 


‘99 PETE’ 

cnnlinued 

bomb so the odor would Unger when 
inspectors sniffed. But this man had 
fired upon sighting the whites of our 
eyes. And he gave us another drench- 
ing, in spite of my pleading. It was the 
nearest we came to free refreshments 
in Jamaica. 

“And now your aircrahft papers, 
please,” said the assassin. “Your pas- 
sengers will find Immigration in that 
building.” 

“You will please empty the aircrahft 
of all contents and open your bags,” 
said an older fellow with the jowls 
and sad eyes of a bloodhound. “I am 
Customs.” 

“But this isn't where we’re going,” 
Andy said. 

“You seem to be heah,” the old man 
said, favoring the child with a sour 
look. 

“Daddy and George only wanted 
a planter’s punch and me and Andy 
want a Pepsi,” David said. “Besides, 
mister, isn’t this England? We just came 
from England.” 

George tried one last ploy. “You 
said passengers a minute ago. We are 
all crew. I am co-pilot, that fellow is 
navigator and that short one there is 
flight engineer.” David nodded vigor- 
ous confirmation. 

Here was an acid test of the validity 
of the kindly Nassau official's advice. 
It worked! 

“Very well,” the man said, verifying 
it by cliecking our crew manifest on 
the General Declaration. “Please re- 
main by your aircrahft.” 

H r. LEFT. A half hour went by, and 
the asphalt under our feet melted 
from mud to soup. The kids crawled 
under the Apache’s wing, the only 
shade available, and sat nuzzling the 
warm remnants of our emergency wa- 
ter, poking finger holes in the asphalt, 
and staring at a soft-drink and sand- 
wich stand not a hundred feet away. 
We beckoned several times at waiters, 
but nobody noticed. 

Two salesmen from competing oil 
companies strolled by and asked if we 
cared for any petrol. We did, and I 
had credit cards for both companies. 
There was a slight difficulty though. 
The Apache’s engines were designed 
for 80-87 octane gas; only one of the 
men had that kind, and he decided, 
after examining my credit card, that he 
preferred cash. It was too much for 
Moffett. He was reduced to mutter- 
ing something about how things can 
change in a few years. 
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The other salesman handled 100-130 
octane, which the airlines use, and of 
course it turned out that he would 
honor my card with hia company, but 
he doubted that we would care to pour 
his explosive brew into our plane’s deli- 
cate pepper pots. It is indicative of our 
state of mind that after only a slight 
hesitation we told him to fill ’er up. 

“Hey, look, George,” Andy cried, as 
a big Pan American plane roared in 
and was met at the ramp by a bevy of 
white coats bearing trays of tall, frost- 
ed planter’s punches. 

“It’s a dream,” Moffett said. “This 
is the stuff my dreams are made of.” 

“We're in the wrong plane,” Andy 
suggested. 

“What? Haven’t you emptied the 
aircrahft for me?” Customs had re- 
turned. 

P’iguring we had nothing to lose, we 
found his superior and appealed to 
him, explaining that we had come from 
Nassau, were now trying to make 
Kingston by dark, and would only 
have to empty the plane again there. 

“It’s all the same country,” David 
explained. 

“Ah, and you say nothing has been 
taken from the aircraft?” 

“No, sir!” we said in unison. 

“But why do it here when you must 
do it again in Kingston?” 

“That’s the idea,” we said. “That’s 
what we were trying to say to this 
gentleman here." 

“You may go,” he said, and I swear 
there were genuine tears in the blood- 
hound’s eyes — not of frustration or 
rage, but of sadness at the perfidy of 
man. We had gone over his head with- 
out even stepping behind his back. 

“Daddy,” David said as we flew 
away, “why do we have to be talking 
to policemen all the time?” 

Red tape aside, however, we found 
Jamaica a generally rewarding place, 
and perhaps the fact that we had to 
pay hard cash for them made the 
planter’s punches taste much better. 
But this was our first and last impul- 
sive landing of the trip. There is some- 
thing intoxicating about the freedom 
of soaring around those innocent-look- 
ing little tropical isles, but you quickly 
learn that you’re an eagle only while 
your wings are flapping. An airplane 
on the ramp down there is all too often 
just an insect on flypaper, and it is 
best not to land unless you are all 
through with flying for the day. 

F RO^f J.t.MAicA to Puerto Rico is 
about 700 miles as the crow flies, 
by way of Haiti and the Dominican 
Republic. Unfortunately, we were un- 


able to go like crows. It is illegal to 
land in or overfly either of these coun- 
tries without proper clearances, issued 
by their diplomatic officials in your 
country. And so we veered well to the 
south, keeping in mind the story of the 
fellow in the Beech Bonanza who in- 
fringed on the five-mile territorial lim- 
it, was intercepted and forced down at 
Ciudad Trujillo airport by a Domini- 
can fighter plane, and the first thing 
they did to him there was fine him $60 
for landing without proper clearance. 

We were pushed even farther south 
by a series of thunderstorms which 
kept rolling down off Hispaniola’s Cor- 
dillera Central and marching 30 miles 
or so out to sea, as if to greet us. All 
this, plus some haze in the air, was 
enough to keep us well out of sight of 
land for the entire trip, which now 
stretched to almost 800 miles. There 
were a few radio beacons listed along 
our flank, but I was unable to raise any 
at the moment, possibly because of the 
electrical storms. 

H appily for me, I enjoy flying fay 
dead reckoning. I whipped out my 
computer — one of those complex little 
circular slide rules with wind-drift grids 
on the back which are generally feared 
by beginners and hated by profes-sion- 
als— and asked Moffett to come up 
front and fly while I figured. He looked 
at me, at the computer and at the 
murky ocean sliding below, and for the 
first time I saw a slight apprehension in 
his face. 

“George,” I told him, “T like navi- 
gating better than any other part of 
flying. I collect computers as a hobby. I 
may be one of the few pilots alive who 
amuses himself by working out alter- 
nate airport problems in the bathtub.” 

“Please don’t try it today,” he re- 
plied, and r realized I had said the 
wrong thing. 

My only concern at first was fuel. 
Eight hundred miles is a long way, 
and, thanks to Montego Bay, we were 
still burping lOt) 130 octane, diluted 
only slightly by some milder juice with 
which we’d topped o/T the tanks at 
Kingston, We climbed to 9,000 feet, 
cut our air speed to an indicated 120 
mph, which gave us a true 140, leaned 
the engines almost to the coughing 
point, and watched consumption on 
the auxiliary tanks, saving the mains. 
The Apache not only drank the high- 
proof stuff like a lady, hut she drank 
it sparingly. At our present rate, we 
would get to Puerto Rico with a 
healthy two-hour reserve, barring a se- 
vere shift in the wind, which was now 
favoring us slightly. 


In fact, after I was able to pick up a 
couple of radio fixes and verify our 
speed and position, I laid the com- 
puter down to cool and remarked that 
things were getting downright boring. 

I think Moffett and I remembered 
Andy and David at the same instant. 
There hadn’t been a peep out of them 
in hours. We both whirled in our seats 
with the sharp reflexes of fathers to 
whom silence is always oninous 
(George has two daughters). The rear 
of the plane was a glorious blaze of 
color from the jackets of more comic 
books than I had ever seen in one place. 

There were exactly 100, in fact, and 
none of them duplicates. Unknown to 
us, the boys had slipped into a Florida 
newsstand with $5 apiece, which their 
doting mother had given them— “so 
they’ll have something of their own to 
spend and can feel independent" — and 
cleaned the place out. To this day I 
don't know how they smuggled 100 
comic books aboard and kept it a secret 
all through the Bahamas and Jamaica. 

George weakened first, about 450 
miles from Puerto Rico. 

“I'm going to knock off for a while,” 
he said. “Must be the altitude.” He 
climbed into the rear, sending David 
up as a replacement on the controls, 
and for a few minutes had the tact to 
lie back against the seat and doze. 
Shortly, be was engrossed in Looney 
Tunes and Sylvesler. The next time I 
looked it was Butman and Robin. 

I gave George an hour, checked our 
speed and drift, made 2^ heading cor- 
rections, put him back to work and re- 
tired to the reading room myself. 

“Hi, Daddy,” said Andy. “Let’s not 
read ’em up too fast. No telling when 
we’ll find new ones.” 

By the lime the huge runway at 
Ramey Air Force Base, on the western 
tip of Puerto Rico, loomed out of the 
haze, we had picked up a headwind 
and burned some reserve fuel. U'e 
could still make San Juan with a half 
hour to spare, but I like to have a little 
more than that. I called Ramey tower 
for landing instructions, although with 
some misgivings. It is a Strategic Air 
Command base, and in the States SAC 
has about the same reputation for hos- 
pitality to uninvited guests in private 
planes as has the Dominican Republic. 
I hoped SAC’s attitude, at least, would 
prove softened by the mellow atmos- 
phere of the tropics. 

“Why, sure, 99 Pete,” the tower 
said. “You’re No. 2 for a left-hand 
pattern on runway eight. Your traffic 
is a B-36 on a simulated instrument 
approach. Do you have him in sight?” 

emUnued 
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cunliHued 

Did we liave him in sight? In the 
words of David McAllister, a jet pilot 
who also once found himself under a 
B-36: “I looked up and there was this 
aluminum overcast.” 

Ail of Ramey turned out to be as 
friendly as the voice from the tower. 
The least courteous thing about the 
place was the fact that the sign on the 
yellow Follow Me truck didn’t say 
pleaae. (It is an interesting commen- 
tary on youth in our air age. by the 
way, that Andy and David begged for 
and got a ride in the back of this ve- 
hicle and talked about it for the rest 
of the trip.) 

We taxied behind the truck past 
rows of grim, glittering multijetted 
behemoths, and Moffett suggested 
that perhaps the friendliness was due 
to the fact that small American planes 
were a rarity down here. At that point 
we turned a corner and there was a reg- 
ular nest of gaily painted Cessnas, Aer- 
oncas and Ercoupes. The Apache 
looked like a dowager among them. 

“’Our aero club,” one of the mem- 
bers explained proudly. 

As we weakly quipped something 
about an airman’s holiday, they sold 
us a 50-gallon drum of proper-octane 
gas, at cost, pumped it into our tanks 
for us, inspected our plane with gen- 

THE FLIGHT LOG OF 

FIRST LEG: Broward County Inti. Air- 
port, Fort Lauderdale, to West End Airpt., 
Grand Bahama I. 70 mi. E (all distances 
statute miles). U.S. Customs & Immigra- 
tion (hereafter called C&I) departure pro- 
cedure quick and simple. Smallpox certifi- 
cate needed for re-entry, also yellow fever 
certificate for re-entry if going to certain 
South and Central America areas. Essen- 
tial carry copy of current liUernalional 
Flight Information Manual (CAA) and Ra- 
dio Facility Charts & In-Flight Data for 
Caribbean & South America (CAA) for this 
and other rules and vital data. West End 
Airpt. smooth, partly surfaced, two run- 
ways, 90-100 octane fuel. No hangar space: 
tiedown space with some ropes. Essential 
carry own tiedown equipment in Carib- 
bean. All Bahamian C&I fast and friendly. 
Hotel is Grand Bahama Club, 35^ per pas- 
senger by taxi. Hotel making big pitch for 
private fliers from U.S. with swimming, 
fishing, new golf cour.se. About $30. Note; 
Average aviation gasoline price 50p per U.S. 
gallon through Caribbean, S. & C. America, 
when credit cards used. Shell, Esso, Texaco 
principal suppliers for entire route. (Get 
international credit card from each. Do- 
mestic cards not honored. Folly to pay 


uine interest, commented favorably 
on our plushy upholstery and fancy 
paint job, and waved us on our flab- 
bergasted way. 

I M F.4.CT, Puerto Rico itself turned 
out to be one of the pleasantest sur- 
prises of the trip. We had originally 
scheduled it as merely an overnight 
stop, being anxious to investigate that 
mecca of all red-blooded American 
boys, the Virgin Islands. But we were 
held up at San Juan for a couple of 
days by a carburetor adjustment on 
our right engine and, having noth- 
ing better to do, we rented a car and 
went exploring. 

After sampling a fair portion of the 
island’s mountain scenery, rain forests, 
farms, towns and beaches (Andy and 
David had a bath almost every day of 
our 10,000-mile journey and seldom 
went near a tub), we decided that the 
only things Hawaii has that Puerto 
Rico lacks is an overabundance of 
tourists, uniforms and high prices. 
Even in San Juan a dollar goes a long 
way. We used the old dow'ntown air- 
port and found a nice hotel within 
walking distance. A block away was a 
modern cafeteria with big oOc break- 
fasts. In the town of Caguas we had 
four steak dinners for $5, including tip. 

This indicates more people than 
jobs, and surely accounts for the ma.ss 
migrations of Puerto Ricans to New 


York. But the remaining ones were so 
friendly to us— they called us “conti- 
nentals,” as the Hawaiians do— that 
we were almost embarrassed, for of 
course we were casehardened old trav- 
elers by this time and were cheerfully 
taking advantage of the economic sit- 
uation without troubling ourselves too 
much about the sociological aspects. 
The kids even found comics at a knock- 
down price and added several dozen 
more to their library before noticing 
that half of them were in Spanish. 

When we finally did strike out for 
the Virgin Islands — somewhat reluc- 
tantly by this time— all four of us 
boarded the Apache wearing nothing 
but our swimming trunks. 

“If that’s how much confidence 
you’ve got in my work,” said the me- 
chanic who’d fi.xed our carburetor, “I 
resent the hell out of it. Besides, that 
thing flies O.K. on one engine.” 

“We’re just going swimming at St. 
Thomas,” I reassured him. 

“Well, you ought to put on a shirt, 
at least. All the Customs and Immi- 
gration people have moved to the big 
new airline terminal east of town, with 
lots of plate-glass walls and indoor lily 
ponds. They’ve gotten kind of formal.” 

“Oh,” I said stupidly, “you mean 
we have to go through all that for a 
75-mile hop to the Virgin Islands? 1 
thought that was part of the United 
States, too.” 


“99 PETE”: FIRST LEG, 



cash.) Check ahead for current .sinall-airpt. 
fuel facilities at major terminals in area, 
e.g., San Juan for Virgin Is. 

SECOND LEG: To Oakes Inti. Airpt., 
Nassau. 150 mi. SE, passing Berry Is. en 
route. [Note; Oakes has closed since few 
weeks ago. Use Nassau Inti., formerly 
Windsor Airpt. Nassau tower VHF 118.1, 
paved runway, all octanes, all facilities.) 


Nassau expensive like Florida but much 
nicer, more to see and do; worth it if you’ve 
got it. We stayed at Pilot House Club, 
about $25 each. Other places from Royal 
Victoria Hotel, $20, to British Colonial, 
$50. (Remember, food included in these 
average.?, whether European or American 
plan.) Car rentals about $10 daily. Side 
Flicjhts: Rock Sound Club, Eleuthera I., 
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“Sure it is,” said David, who’d been 
keepinff up with his geography, “but 
we’d better talk to the policemen any- 
Daddy.” 

And so we took off. quickly switched 
tower frequencies, left our landing gear 
extended, and in three minutes came 
down at the other airport. One hour 
later f Immigration held us up longest, 
frowning at our attire! we were air- 
borne again, and half an hour after 
that we were going through Customs 
and Immigration at St. Thomas. And 
when our swim was over w'e had to be 
properly checked and anointed again, 
by the same man, for our take-off. 

By the time we started south from 
the Virgin Islands we were just about 
fed up to the ears with the tedious and 
pointless folderol attached to taking a 
private airplane into the Caribbean. 
After all, the main advantage of this 
sort of flying is its freedom — take aw’ay 
the magic-carpet feeling and what 
have you got? You might as well buy 
a ticket on an airliner. In fact, we re- 
flected bitterly, w'e hadn't been to a 
single place off the scheduled runs of 
major airlines. 

Heading down the leeward chain 
from St. Maarten, we came to a tiny, 
odd-shaped volcanic Lsland, almost as 
high as it was wide, sticking out of the 
sea about 30 miles west of Antigua. 
Its name on the map was Montserrat, 
which sounded pretty, and as we cir- 
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cled once around its :1, 000-foot peak, 
trying to decide whether a towering 
crown of vapor was active steam or Just 
a cloud, we saw terraced farms and 
villages on the slopes, and a fair -sized 
little town named Plymouth on the 
coast. Maybe we had magic carpets 
still on our minds, but the place looked 
downright enchanting. It also had an 
airstrip, which the chartmakers had 


not designed to mention, perhaps be- 
cause the strip was .scaled to the size 
of the island. 

Montserrat was the ideal prescrip- 
tion to cure our discouraged state of 
mind. As I stood on the .\pache’s 
brakes and slathered to a stop near a 
native house at the end of the strip, a 
smiling man came out with a bevy of 
seven or eight shirttail offspring behind 
him. It is a British island, so there was 
no language difficulty, but he stared 
blankly at the handful of General Dec- 
larations I offered him. He helped us 
push the plane into a sheltered spot 
and tie it clown, but he looked blank 
again when I tried to pay him. 

As the strip was on the opposite side 
of the island from the town of Plym- 
outh, 1 asked about a taxi. Could we 
send up a smoke signal or something? 

“No need for do that,” he said. “I 
have direct phone line for Mr. De- 
Lisle’s house. But no need for call. Mr. 
DeLisle see you fly around island. He 
come by and by.” 

“Who is Mr. DeLisle?” 

I could see him wondering how a fel- 
low smart enough to dy an airplane 
could be so stupid about who Mr. De- 
Lisle was. I started unloading the 
plane, and George unslung his cam- 
era to record Andy and David passing 
out comic books among the kids with 
the aplomb of Congo traders handling 
conlinued 


77 mi. P. Long, smooth gravel strip neiirl)y: 
buzz club on way in and they send car. 
Gr)lf, pool, tcnni.s, cottages, fine food, S3U 
double. Same deal on .\ndro.s 1., 35 mi, W 
of Nassau. Buzz Lighthouse Club en route 
.\ndrns Town Airpt., 2 mi. out. 

THIKD I. LG; To Chatham Field, Mon- 
tego Bay, Jamaica, 470 mi. S via Cama- 
guey, Cuba. Chatham airpt, has huge, sin- 
gle, paved runway, tower 1 1 8.1 , all octanes, 
minor facilities, tiedowns. C&I airline- 
oriented, exacting & poky with private 
planes. City handy to airpt., hotels $20 up, 
mostly up. Note; We overtiew Cuba this 
trip <iue to schedule, but understand they 
are now going out of way to woo back U.S. 
fliers, many of whom scared away by once- 
excessive red tape and or recent political 
events. Govt, probably can't do much about 
latter, but .says it has cut down drastically 
on former. It’s nice to be missed. 
F^tCKTII LKG: To Palisadoes Airpt., 
Kingston, 80 mi. SE. Main Terminal, two 
paved runways, tower 118.1, all facilities, 
all octane.«, tiedown about $2, weather bu- 
reau. C&I belter than Chatham. City half- 
hour taxi ride: co.st us $15; advise haggling 
before boarding taxi. Myrtle Bank very 
nice: p(wl, brass band in garden, $20. Note: 


Numerous copies of Genera! Declaration 
form required f<)r landings and take-offs 
everywhere on route, with crew, pas-seiigcr 
and cargo manifests, same as airliners. 
Forms available at mosi l.’.S, airpts. of 
entry and exit; iiol available en route. Take 
at least dozen for each planned stop. 
FIFTH LEG: To San Juan. IMG, 700 mi. 
E. Note; On this leg, a stop would normal- 
ly be made in Haiti and or Dominican Re- 
public. You must have prior diplomatic 
clearance to land in or 'H'l'rjly cither Tru- 
jilluland or llaiii. The .Aircraft Owners and 
Pilots Assoc., Box 5960, Washington, D.C., 
arranges these and similar clearances, re- 
quired in all S. & C. American countries, for 
members at cost of cables and phone calls. 
Item: Catharine Howser runs AOPA's 
flight dept-, which has current gov. charts 
at Cos'— all Caribbean maps are World .Air 
Chart scale --and supplies AOPA’s own ver- 
sion of Gen Dec form, as well as free book- 
lets and tips from members who have flown 
route. AOP.A does nothing you can't do 
yourself, but they make things much easier. 

San Juan has two airpts.; Isla Grande 
and International. Isla Grande has tow- 
er 118.7, single large paved runway, hang- 
ar, no charge for tiedowns, Cessna, Piper, 


Beech sales and complete service. This is 
the old municipal airpt., smack in middle 
of town, very convenient,. However, you 
must first land at International, tt>wiT 
118.8, big new airline terminal, for C&I 
clearance. All subseciucnt flights in and out 
of Isla Grande must clear International- 
even if merely going to nearby Virgin I.s. 
Big pain in neck. Don’t bother retracting 
gear; International is 8 mi. E, and you bare- 
ly have time to switch frequencies. U.S. 
C&I officials here better than Jamaican, 
worse than Bahamian. Wide range of hotels 
in San Juan, from very cheap to very posh. 
We stayed at Congrcs.s, $7 ftir comfortable 
double u'ilh bath, occasionally .sneaked 
around to ritzy Caribe Hilton ($80 for bed 
and board' to use pool. Puerto Rico very 
pleasant and one of best tourist bargains in 
whole Caribbean. Side Flights : Big airpts. 
at St. Thomas, St. Croi.x; little dirt strip N 
center Vieques I., few feet from beautiful 
beach. NOTE; This strip not on charts. 
Avoid restricted Navy field on S shore. 
SIXTH LEG; To Montserrat I. and Black- 
burne Airpt., 280 mi. SE. Sod strip, 3,000 
ft., no tower, tiedown space. 180 octane fuel 
when available. No landing fee, no parking 
fee, C&I procedure delightful. 
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‘99 PETE’ 

contin ned 



calico and beads. Tlie native youngsters 
%vere so cooperative about posing that 
when he had finishecl George wanted 
to give them a present, too. He found 
that Andy and David had long since 
eaten our emergency Tootsie Rolls, so 
he offered the kids a shiny half dollar. 

“What you gimme here?” demanded 
the eldest, a boy about 12. 

“American. Half dollar.” 

The boy frowned suspiciously at it, 
passed it around among the younger 
ones, and they frowned, too. 

“No good here,” said a bare-bot- 
tomed lad of 7 or 8. 

“ Wby, it’s worlli a couple of shillings 
or so,” George protested. 

“Shillings!” They stared at the crazy 
fool. If he’d said tuppence or thrup- 
pence . . . but aliillingid The half dollar 
went sailing into the bushes. A naked 
mite of a girl scrabbled after the pretty 
button and clutched it to her. 

“Bill.” said Moffett with awe in his 
voice, “I don't think very many trav- 
elers get around this way.” 

“You’re quite wrong about that.” 
Frank DeLisle had driven up— a large 
and very British man in a very small 
British station wagon. “Montserrat,” 
he declared, “is a regular stop on the 
schedule of Leeward Islands Air Trans- 
port, Ltd.” 

Looking back at the strip we’d just 
landed on, I was a little skeptical about 
all this. But he wasn’t kidding. He 
turned out to be a co-founder and part- 
ner in the ownership of the airline. 
As he looked over our plane’s accesso- 
ries with professional interest, 1 asked 
him what kind of equipment he flew. 
Leeward Islands Air Transport, De- 
Lisle told me, consists of two Apaches. 

“Come along now,” he said, some- 
how ramming us all into the tiny car 
and heading up the side of a cliff. 
“We’ll go to my place for a spot of 
something.” 

“Hey, Daddy,” Andy hollered to 
me, “what about Customs and Immi- 
gration?” 

“Oh, dear, yes.” Frank stopped the 
car halfway up the next cliff. “You 
don’t happen to have a General Dec on 
you? Not essential, but convenient.” 

I passed him one from the large bun- 
dle 1 still held ready for Montserrat. 
He di.sappeared into a nearby cottage 
and came back almost immediately. 

"Well, so much for that,” he said, 
letting out his clutch with a spray of 
gravel. We gawked at each other in 
the back seat. Now we were living! 

It took half an hour to cross the is- 


land we had circled in five minutes. 
Frank poured us a drink at his house 
and showed us how he had run a couple 
of miles of three-inch pipe up the side 
of the volcano, tapping a spring whose 
water pressure spun a turbine which 
made electricity for everything from a 
hi-fi set to a home freezer. The water 
also supplied liousehold needs and fdled 
a large pond which was stocked with 
lively and toothsome cooking fish. 

Our host poured another drink and 
introduced us to Mrs. DeLisle and his 
two blonde daughters, who were just 
about Andy’s and David’s age. 

“Gee whiz,” David groaned in my 
ear when he got a chance, “why don't 
we meet some ioiy.*! our size on this 
trip?” 

The girls were quiet, demure and 
didn’t get much of a rise out of their 
guests until they led them to the pond 
and taught them to catch fish with a 
bent pin — explaining that hooks were 
hardly sporting under the circum- 
stances. They took the boys swimming 
at a beach with marvelous, jet-black, 
volcanic sand and nine-foot combers. 

“I will never yawn in another girl’s 
face until I get to know her better.” 
David swore later. 

\Ye spent a charming evening with 


the DeLisles and their friends, went 
sightseeing and swimming the next 
morning and found the cloud which 
had first attracted us to the island was 
partly volcanic and partly atmospher- 
ic. On our way back to the plane wo 
were met by a small delegation— per- 
haps half a village — including the kids 
who’d spurned the half dollar. A vil- 
lage elder, wise and well-traveled, had 
seen it in the little girl’s hand, confis- 
cated it, taken it to the other elders 
for consultation, and finally declared it 
as actually having some indeterminate 
value. They just wanted us to know 
that they had taken the money serious- 
ly, despite the children’s earlier behav- 
ior. The little girl was not available for 
comment. 

We would never have found Mont- 
serrat without the airplane, and one 
Montserrat makes up for a thou,sand 
bureaucrats. Andy crawled into the 
baggage compartment and sprawled 
out on the half-infiated rubber boat 
with his comics, George spread maps 
in the back seat, David sat up front 
still trying to make his earphones plug 
into the automatic direction finder, 
and we set off for Trinidad and South 
America, once again in rapport with 
our machine. 


NEXT WEEK: HOW NOT TO GO TO JAIL 


In which the crew of 99 Pete, winging ever southward, has a 
harsh brush with authority in Venezuela, some near-misses with 
tropical storms and almost declares an emergency in Panama 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



JtMMY JEMAIL'S 

HOTBOX 


THE aUESTION: Is New 

York City doomed to be a one- 
tea tn- major league baseball town? 


AUGUST A. BUSCH JR. 



Preifidevt 

S(. Louis Cordinnh 


Although the National 
Leas-uc made a sreal 
stride in pioneering a 
movement to the West 
Coast, it would be to 
our advantage to have 
a franchise in the country’s largest city. 
New York certainly isn’t doomed to be a 
one-team (own, and I’m hoping that our 
league will one day again operate there. 



I CARPENTER JR. 

President 


PbUadelpliiu Phillies 


No. A modern and ac- 
(•e.ssible stadium with 
adequate parking is of 
the utmost impor- 
tance. Neither is pres- 
ently available in New 
York, thus forcing th& Giants and Dodg- 
ers to move. Today, the size of a city is no 
longer the key factor in the most desirable 
site f<ir a major league franchise. 


HORACE STONEHAM 

Preside)d 

San Francisco Giants 


No. There probably 
will be another team 
in New York within 
three or four years. 
New York is too big a 
city and too wonder- 
ful a town (0 be a one-team city. When 
New Yorkers get around to building a mod- 
ern stadium with adequate parking. I’m 
sure another team will play there. 

vonlinned 




Here, snow depths are their greatest in the Spring . . . 
measured in feet, not inches ! 

Nightlv snowfalls are followed by 
sparkling clear days white with mile 
upon mile of majestic unbroken 
snowfield-s waiting for you under 
bright blue skies. And while the 
brilliant sun radiant- warms you to 
shirt-sleeve comfort, the cool moun- 
tain air keeps the snow easy-to-ski 
powder or corn. 

EVERYTHING PROMISES MORE FUN! 

Lift lines are shorter, and accommo- 
dations easier to get with many ’’all- 
inclusive” packages to choose from. 

31 developed ski areas with 58 lifts 
and tows offer you incomparable 
skiing of every variety — from gentle 
novice to spectacular advanced. 


INVITES YOU TO SKI 
tHER STATE THIS SPRING. 
THE SEASON LASTS INTO JUNE! 



COLORADO WINTER SPORTS COMMITTEE 
Room 372, Capitol Building 
Denver 2, Colorado 

Moil this one coupon tor free full-color ski folder 
and complete information on Colorodo ski oreos 
and lodges iincluding prices), and transportotion 
schedules. 
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HIGHLAND CREAM 
Scotch Whisky 

86 PROOF • Blended Scotch WhigKy 
Schieffelin & Co.. New York 


HOTBOX 

cotilimied 

GEORGE M. WEISS 

General manager 
New York Yankees 


It’s going to be diffi- 
cult and a great opera- 
tion. Two teams have 
moved out of New 
York. -Another must 
build a costly modern 
stadium with proper facilities. It must pay 
taxes as the Yankees do. However, regard- 
less of what happens, the Yankees will act 
in the best interests of baseball. 



BRANCH RICKEY 

r/iairjfJUK of (he Board 
Bitiaburgk Pirates 


Yes, and it is most re- 
grettable. The great- 
est city in the world 
should be included in 
each major league. If 
the American League 
keeps the National League out of New York 
now, it can for all lime. Something has to 
be done about it now. Otherwise, New 
York’s only hope is in a third league. 

WARREN C. GILES 

President 
National League 


Eventually there will 
be a National League 
team in New York. 
It’s a good sports 
town. Some day it will 
have adequate facili- 
ties. We can go back to Brooklyn any time, 
but we can return to New York only with- 
in one year. After that it is subject to the 
O.K. of the American League. 

FORD FRICK 

Commissioner of 
Baseball 


I .see no immediate 
prospect of a National 
League team moving 
into New York, but 
I’d certainly hate to 
say “Never." For one 
thing, where would a team play? Eventual- 
ly there wall be more major league clubs, 
possibly 12 in each league. We may have a 
third league. New York will bo included. 





BUZZY BAVASI 



Vice-President 
Los AnijeUs Dodgers 


Ab.5oluiely not. It's 
inconceivable that the 
National League in 
particular and baseball 
in general will give up 
a nietrop(jlifan area of 
15 million. Most of us in baseball are posi- 
tive that the two leagues will expand to 10 
or 12 clubs in the near future. New York 
will gel one or possibly two teams. 
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Wester T. Keenan, General Manager. See your Travel 
Agent or call Circle 7-7946. New York; WHilerrall 
4-7077, Chicago: Superior 1-0420. Cleveland; MEfro- 
politanS-3492, Washington. DC; FRanklin 9- 7852. Miami 
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for the WHOLE FAMILY 



This winter, make winter sports a 
lamily alfair. There’s a Snocrafl 
product for all ages. Ask your 
dealer lor Snocraft toddlers' 
sidewalk skis, youth skis 
(not shown) 
snowshoes 
and toboggans. 

Or, write lor 
free winter 
sports brochure. 


4 difleient snowshoe 
styles. Specials for 
Children and racing. 

Snocraft 




A DIVISION OF Garland manufacturing co 
So/es Office. 57 WATER STREET ♦ SACO, MAINE 
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TOUGH JUNIORS 

Rugged training and long Jmirs are paying off with 
a generation of new skiers who will be hard to heat 


The handfiome young men and women 
shown on this and the following pages 
represent a solid investment in the ski- 
ing future of the U.S. Literally reared 
on the slopes where they are now mak- 
ing names for themselves, they have 
been brought along under the kind of 


rigorous regimen that ultimately won 
world championships for skaters of a 
decade earlier. Minnesota’s Clyde 
Brodt (below), California’s Starr Wal- 
ton and a raft of other juniors, al- 
ready as good as most seniors, will be 
tough to beat come the 1960 Olympics. 



MARSHA FLRTCHER, 14, Rutland, Vt., 
is equally proficient in downhill and slalom. 



JOHN CI.Ol'GH, 16, New London, N.II., 
finished ninth last year in Junior Combined. 



l.OriSE CfHLirK, 15, Sugarloaf, Maine, 
is ranked among top three girls in the East. 


CLYDE BRODT, 15, .Minneapolis, a consistent winner in local jumping during pa.st 
three years, despite his youth came in 23rd in first try at National juniors last year. 



BRING IT BACK 

LIVE 

GELOSO! 

MINIATURE 

TAPE RECORDER. ..7'A LBS. 



Take it with you wherever you go and 
bring it back live, word-for-word. 
The Geloso! Hi-Tone tape recorder, 
made in Italy, records and plays back 
music or voice with amazing fidelity. 
Ideal for doctors, lawyers, executives, 
salesmen, entertainers, lecturers, edu- 
cators, etc. Use it at home, office, or car 
. . . anywhere! 

It’s the smallest (S’/z x 57$ x 978) 
The lightest (VA lbs.) and 
it does everything. 

• Jacks for radio, TV. phonograph, telephone 
or for additional speakers. 

• Records up to 2 hours with standard tape, 
dual speeds. 

• Simple, jamproof push-button operation. 



Complele with ultra-sensitive 
licrophone, tape, lake-up 
reel, and cordovan 
finish carrying case. 


only »179’= 



AMERICAN GELOSO ELECTRONICS, INC, 

312 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, New York. 
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“Coming events cast 
their shadows before.” 


And no pliicp more dourly lliiiti in 
CoMiN’c. Kvkvts itself ono of SeoiiT.s 
iLLfSTitATKi)'? weekly servit-o font tiros. 

CoMiN'C KviONTS is a curefiilly-odiL- 
ed liatinu of the oiilsliiniiiiii; liappen- 
m"s in the world of sport fiy dull' uinl 
liy sport for Ion riays ahead. 

C<iMI-V« KfB.vr.s' is a relialde cheek 
list and reminder fur sport.swrilers, 
sporiscasters. sports fans and .SfiortS' 

CoMivi: PivKNTS tells whuL events 
will he nalionully liroadeu-st anci na- 
tionally televised. 

Comist. Evknts is a wise way to- 
day lo make sure you know what’s 
liuppeninit in sport tomorrow. 

COMtS’t; KVBNTS eomns every week 


Sl'ORTS IIJ.USTHATED 
AmerU-ii's Natiimiil .Sporis Wwitly 


TOUGH JUNIORS 

coiiliii iti'd 


(iAi£Y MeCOY. 15, Miimmwth Mt., Calif., 
wa.s third in Memorial Race against senions. 




New co-op apartments., 
restaurant . . . cabana club. . . 
Marina... 

?w KEY COLONY 

BEACH MOTEL 


Rates from $6 to $8 per- Room' _ - ^ 
through December. January 
March — $15 to $20 per Room 


Write today for color brochure, free Florida 
Keys Information Guide and Fishing Map 

COUPON 

KfY COtONY fiEACH j 

Boxt Morallion Shorev llnriijB I 



^ City. 


.Slats. 


'J 
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.IRAN SArBKUT. 15, Lakeview, Ore., won 
1957 Girls National Slalom championship. 




JiiMiriitiis emilciiliiicnl . . . on llic lictiii- 
liliil ifiipiciil I-^lanil td' Ki'v llisraync. 
Here vou !ia\e ilt'lielitl'iil seclusion 
Milhoiil remr>lenc.ss , . . for it is Inil 
IR mimites awav In car from ilown- 
lovMi .Miami, Here, al la'-l. \mi can 
enjov cvcr\ jilca.sanl cliversion for per- 
sona! Iiap|)incss — lentiis. miles ofsiiu- 
flrrnciicii licacli. 2 pools, .siifierh food, 
luxurious inilixidual villas and hold 
rooms, and ovcrlookiii- llic orcan. one 
of ihe world's (inc.sl 9 liole Pilch 'n 
Pull golf coiiisrs — and enjoy it all in 
the isolaicd liani|iiilily ol' a iropiral 
I -land. Iiilcrc- leilr' 'riicn Icl us -end the 
dclails. Hub .\ealc. Managing Dircclor. 

The KEY BISCAYNE 

HOTEL AND VILLAS 
701 Oceon Drive, Key Blscayne • Miomi, Fla. 
• fOS DlSCftlMINATING VACATIONERS • 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


SPORTSMAN OF THE YEAR: 

OFF THE BENCH AND PUNCHING 

Sirs: 

Congratulations to Sports Ii.li'Strated 
on its fine and wise selection of Stan Musial 
as Sportsman of the Year fSI, Dec, 23)! 

Mr. O’Neil did justice to Stan’s ultrasu- 
pprior abilities in his wonderful article. 

Ted William.s, Mickey Mantle and Hank 
.\aron can all speak of their own accom- 
plishment.? but don’t own the combination 
of durability, temperaieness, unflagging 
team support and Christian manliness that 
characterizes Stan Mu.sial. 

Deknis Roach 

St. Louis 
Sirs: 

With reference to your selection of 
Sportsman of the Year 1957 — "This w'as 
your finest hour." 

Dave Bauer 

Moline, 111. 

Sirs: 

No one in the field of .sport.s e.xemplifies 
fair play and all-round sportsmanship more 
than does Stan the Man. 

H. P. Hau.ock 

Knoxville, Tenn. 

Sirs: 

It was the best choice; the only choice. 
Well done. 

Brother John Nie.\iietz, C.S.C. 
.Austin, Texas 

HUNGARIAN ATHLETES: TOWARD 
THE 1960 OLYMPICS 

Sirs: 

I read with interest the letter in 19th 
IIOl.E (Jan. 6) from the Hungarian National 
Olympic Team. 1 thought your readers 
would like to know that the Santa Clara 
Valley Youth Village track team has just 
hired the great Hungarian track coach, Mi- 
haly Tgloi, to train our distance runners, An 
you probably know, Igloi’s trained runners 
have broken 19 world records, We are con- 
fident that Mr. Igloi can do equally well 
with our S.C.V.Y.V. boys and will field a 
distance-running team which will give the 
Russians a real battle in the 1960 Olympics. 

The S.C.V.Y.V. has also persuaded Lasz- 
lo Tabori, who broke the four-minute mile 
under Igloi’.s coaching, to join our club. 
Jim Lea, the great USC quarter-miier and 
world record holder, is also here. In ad- 
dition to these two runners, Tom Courtney 
and Arnie Sowell have expressed an interest 
in working with Coach Igloi. With this 
nucleus we hope to stimulate a revival of 
interest in middle-distance running which 
will enable the United State.? to dominate 
the.se events, for the first time, in the next 
Olympic.?. 

The hiring of Igloi and the expansion of 
our track program will call for a larger 
budget. The Youth V'illagc would sin- 
cerely welcome contributions from Sports 
li,r,i:sTRATED readers who share our in- 
terest in the development of outstand- 
ing American middle- and long-distance 
runners. 

Walter E. Schmidt, S.J. 
Santa Ciara, Calif. 

• The editors heartily applaud Father 
Schmidt for giving these fine Hungarian 


athletes the opportunity to take root in 
their adopted country and to make 
their individually unique contribution 
to sport. The Santa Clara Valley Youth 
Village was founded by Father Schmidt 
in 1944 to provide recreation facilities 
for the community’s young people. 
Over the years it has become a highly 
successful community project with a 
$300,000 clubhouse and a wide program 
of sports and recreation. Five years 
ago, members of the San Francisco 
Olympic Club track team asked Father 
Schmidt to sponsor a track team. Al- 
though, as always, hard pressed for 
money. Father Schmidt agreed and 
the team flourished so successfully that 
two of its members, High Jumper 
Vern Wilson and Pole Vaulter George 
Mattos, made the 1956 U.S. Olympic 
squad. With the addition of Igloi and 
Tabori to the Youth Village team, 
it is quite possible that it will be 
a real United States track power by 
next year. 

Contributions will be gratefully re- 
ceived and forwarded to Father Walter 
Schmidt, The SantaClaraValley Youth 
Village, Santa Clara, Calif.— ED. 

BRIDGE: WHAT'S THE SCORE? 

Sirs: 

Both my wife and I enjoyed Charles 
Goren’s New Bridge Quiz iSI, Dec. 23) e.\- 
cepl that this time you gave u.s no oppor- 
tunity to grade ourselves. Since we did 
pretty well on the first quiz (SI, Oct. 14 i 
and have been playing the Goren system 
faithfully ever since, we would dearly like 
to know whether our .score has gone up. 

Sidney Hughes 

New York City 

• Charles Goren 's second quiz was con- 
siderably stiffen than his first one and 
Mr. and Mrs. Hughes, in company with 
other contestants, can pat themselves 
on the back if their scores are above 35. 
On problem 1 a bid of 3 clubs earns 5 
points, 4 clubs 1 and 5 clubs zero. 
Problem 2: 1 club 5 points, 1 spade 3 
points, 2 no trump 1 point and 1 no 
trump zero. Problem 3: 5 diamonds 
earns 5 points, 3 hearts 4 points, 4 dia- 
monds 3 points and a pass zero. Prob- 
lem 4: Double 5 points, 2 diamonds 3 
points, pass 1 point and any other call 
zero. J’roblem 5; 1 no trump 5 points, 
1 diamond 3 points, 2 clubs 2 points 
and 3 clubs zero. Problem 6: Pass earns 
5, 2 spades 2, 3 diamonds 1 and 2 no 
trump 1 point. Problem 7 : 6 hearts 
goes to 5 points, 6 no trump 3 points, 
5 hearts 2 points and 4 hearts 1 point. 
Problem 8: An opening bid of 6 clubs 
earns 5, 2 clubs 4 and 1 club 1 point. 
Problem 9: I’ass gels 5 points, double 
1 point and 2 spades no points. Prob- 
lem 10: 6 no trump 5 points, 5 dia- 
monds 3 points and 5 spades 1 point. 
On problems 11, 12 and 13 there can be 


Now. ..in fabulous Fibergtas... 

brings you 
A BIG FIFTEEN FOR 0 NLY^ 685 ! 

*FOi Mlontf, Flofida 





Skipper ihe new Scouie-Craft 
CORSAIR DELUXE, 
above, and you’ll agree, she’s a 
BIG FIFTEEN! A full 15’riong; IS’IO' 
around the gunwale. Molded in lasting 
Fibergias. Ample 72" beam. Yours complete; 
Deck hardware, 20" windshield, bailer, 
steering, upholsicred seats . . . $685!* 
Also new, and even more exciting is the 
SMART CORSAIR CUSTOM, a high-styled 
runabout with swept back fins! fnol shown) 
Complete as abo\e plus: Upholstered scats for 
six, step pads, lights, two-motor well . . - $81 5 !* 


OlKct ill-new medels let 'SI— cruisers, ranibegti, 
ulililiei— fretn SHI.* Fet lull deliils. wtile: Oept. S 



INTERNATIONAL SHIPBUILDING CORP. 
1815 N.E. 144th Street, Miami, Florida 


Tense, Nervous 
Headaches Need 
This Relief 

A .‘•urvoj sliuw^ ;t out of 4 doctors recommend the 
famous ingredients of .Anacin to relieve pain. Here's 
iih)' -Anacin gives belter lolol effect in pain relief 
tlian ajpirin or any buffereil aspirin: 


► ACTS INSUNTLY: 


licully proven in6tciJi*i 


LESSENS TENSION: Snariii aUo tcducea ncr%'OU9 ten- 
don. leaves you relaxed, {eeliiiE nne after pain 
goe.. Riiv Atiacin Tabicii lodny.’ ANACIN “ 



bounce-nouj that 
I get Vi'onate" 


s your dog lack pen? 
Does he hate to wag his tail? 
Give him Vionate containing 


20 e 


entie 


linerals — add to food once 
daily for good bones, stam- 
ina, "bounce." healthy skin 
free from summer "itch." 


VIONATE® 


Squibb quality- the priceiess ingredient 


JANUARY 13, 1958 
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only one correct answer (see page 123, 
SI, Dec. 23) which adds 5 points to 
your score. Problem 14, which involved 
the playing of a whole hand, was an- 
alyzed in detail by Mr. Goren and you 
can grade yourself from 5 to zero de- 
pending on your mistakes. — ED. 

FOOTBALL: THE COACHES 

Sirs: 

Thank you for (.'hararler Bidldera (SI, 
Dec. 23 .. I wonclercii if you would hit this 
nail on ihc head and I hope this will not be 
your only attention to this ab.surdiry. 

The Texas Aggies took two first-class 
whippings from two teams that were hotter 
than firecrackers. They were beat “fair and 
s<tuare,” make no mistake about that. I 
al.so know that there are much greater dis- 
appointments than losing a ball game in 
this instance, the disappointment the boys 
surely suffered in seeing their great hero 
wind up just another bag of wind. 

The Bear made much great talk while he 
was over here. He is a big, handsome guy 
with a bagful of great wit and charm, but 
everything he said about character build- 
ing fell apart at the seams with hi.s tear- 
jerking journey back to his alma mammy 
in answer to her impoverished pleas. 

NoKM.VM ZELM.4N 

Pasadena, Te.xas 
SIKS: 

FRANK BROYLES INTENDED TO ST.AY 
THREE YE.AHS WHEN HE CAME TO -MISSOURI 
BUT HAD AN AGREEMENT WITH ME TH.AT HE 
COULD LEAVE IF HE CHOSE. HIS CONTRACT 
DID BIND US FOH THREE YEARS BUT NOT 
HIM. 

DON FAUROT 
DIRECTOR OF ATHLETICS 

U. OF MISSOURI 
COLUMBIA, MO. 

• Hm! A fine thing. A contract with 
the university and an “agreement” 
with the athletic director. — ED. 

CHARACTER BUILDERS! 

Sirs: 

As a former player, high school and col- 
lege coach and big-time sportscaster, I can 
only say concerning the.se “character build- 
ers,” ‘‘How times have changed!” 

Woody Wolf 

Williamsport, Pa. 

AUTUMN BURLESQUE 

Sirs: 

In the November 11 article on high 
school football Henry Steele Commager, 
Columbia University’s outspoken professor 
of -American history, had the following com- 
ment to make: 

“High school football is nothing more 
than a burle.sque show on the playing field. 
We would not expect- we would not per- 
mit — our daughters to entertain the com- 
munity in a nightclub or burlesque show. 
There is no rea.son why we should permit 
our sons to entertain the community by 
what are in effect burlesque performances 
on the playing field.” 

What solution clitl Professor Commager 
offer? The following: “Take away the dol- 
lar sign. Do away with paid coaches and the 
pre.ssure for victory will disappear.” 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


Do away with paifi coaclif’s, and you do 
away with one hr)po wf have* lo combat 
the. physical IclharKy which seems lo have 
taken holfi on so many Americans. 

Mr. ComrnaKer apparently doesn’t know 
about the lar^c coniribulion in this held 
nuulc by oritanized alhletic.s. And, unfurlu- 
nutely, men w)io spend their time working 
in athletics can’t exist without pat’. 

Do away with paid coaches an<l you will 
do away with our greatest naturui resource 
- physical, able youth. 

It is inlpo.ssible for me to .see the .similar- 
ity between a high school football game 
ami a burle.scjue show. I am sure that when 
I're.sident Risenhower was participating in 
high school athletics he wasn’t billed as 
Ro.se L:i Ei.senhowcr or looked upon by the 
local community a.s an (juicast unfit to as- 
sociate with others in the .school. 1 can 
hardly imagine a burlcstjue show composed 
of Biggie Munn. Otto Graham, Doak 'fl'alk- 
er. Bobby .Morrow or Bob Richards, 

My suggi'.stion to I’rofe.s.sor C ommager is 
lo stick to the field in which he is an au- 
ihorit.v -history and discover who fired 
the first shot at Bull Run. 

D.tN L.tVTtlN 

Greencastlc, Ind. 

BASKETBALL: NO PLACE LIKE HOME 

Sirs', 

Regarding your estimates on which con- 
ferences play the best basket b;dl (/’optres 
'fhni Tell a Slori/, Special Ba.sketball Lssue, 
Dec. 9', I realize that not everyone could 
ptxssibly wind up happy. There are just loo 
many factors to consider lo be fair lo every- 
one. However, you do not take into con- 
sidi'ralion the one most im])orlant variable 
-where w-erc the games played, on the 
road or at home'.' The Skyline Conference 
for yi'ars probably has iruvfded more than 
any other league in order to get the eastern 
pre.stjge which is .so essential if a team is lo 
rate high in the various polls. Cor this rea- 
son, we do have a mediocre nonconference 
record, but wanild other leagues have a finer 
record if lh(‘y traveled as much? This sca- 
•;cm. wc play 4^1 nonconference games on 
lie road and 34 at, home, 1 believe the com- 
•jctiiion played by t he Skyline is far superi- 
iT to that of the West Coast, Ivy, Ohio Vnl- 
t-y, Yankee, .Mid-American or Southern, 
n your grai>h on the fs'C.4A Tournament, 
94S-,')7, you tire jjenalizing a league for the 
lumber of limes it has made the ))layo!Vs, 
f a team i.s good enough to get to the tour- 
ament, it .should get plus credit. ... I 
oached for 10 years in the Big Seven be- 
ire coming to Utah and can truthfully say 
ial the caliber of basket liall here rates 
ith that league or tiny other. . . . .An<l 
liW, after all this complaining, I want to 
'ain say what a swell job your magazine 
doing for basketball. . . . 

J.tCK G.tRDN'KR 
Basketball Coach 
University of Utah 

-ovo. Utah 

Kvery coach worlli his salt insists 
s team is handicapped by at least 10 
)ints when it plays on the road; few, 
iwever, concede those 10 points 
ten they play as hosta. Rut Coach 
irdncr makes a point, ft is a strong 
^ument for greater standardization 
lighting, floors, seating of spectators 
d oHicialing among college basket- 
ll conferences.— ED. 



British 
are coming! 



Braving the Atlantic, Tj'iumph's new American repicscntatives have lajidcd. At the dock ihe> 
issued this joint statement; “The new Triumph Sedan is demonstrably superior to any motor 
car its size and cost." ■ fngenious knock-down rear seats give you a fell 30 cubic feet of 
storage space ■ .Motor with 'I'R 3 sports car engineering gives sitced 
of up to 78 m.p.h. ■ Economical operation, with 40 miles pci' 
gallon of gas. See 1958 Triumph Estate Wagon, SI 599* 

•slightly higher on West Coast, white walls extra 


TRIUMPHIfH^ 

Slanilard-Triumpli Mobr Company iDept. BSI )n45 Bioadnay, New York 19 




TEE-NEE 


America's first and finest 
boat trailer brings you 

THE NEW AND THE GREAT FOR ’58 


Fom 


I Alt-N 


,s T-Fro 


4. Model Ser 


A-Fram 




.Sr«et CaVwoW Mad 

• New Seated 'Wheel Bi 
Subiofluerit Wheel Oom-,., 

See these great, new 1958 Tce-Ncc 
TEE. NEE SERVES YOU BEST . 


tegrol Port Along Eoch Side of the Ttoilet 
that Take Prolonged Subrnertion without 
feature} at your dcalc 







TRAILER CO. 217 E, Indianola Ave., Youngstown 7 . Ohio 
IN CAMA 0 A-. Canasco Products Ltd., 1 Parnell Ave.. Toronto 



THE WOMEN (Cmr,/) 


'The whole family cujuys my luf^- 
baitd'- -uhvcrijitimi lo SfoitTS It.u:s- 
TfitTFiD. .41111 with llu'i'o lioys. it’s al- 
ways a scramltlfi for (ir-l liat-,.” 

WV /iiir that magazine — and Z like 
the ad>!” 


ACID 

INDIGESTION? 

Ger TOTAL RELIEF FROM EXCESS 
STOMACH ACIDS IN 4 SECONDS! 


•gr voP. K.C.VS 


PUTS All THE FIZZ WHERE THE TROUBLE IS| 


1 UARV 13 , 195 ft 



PAT ON THE BACK 



ELEANOR TENNANT 

The kindly old lady standing with her 14-year-old pupil 
in the sunshine of a La Jolla tennis court is doing what 
she has done superbly well for over 20 years: drilling an 
unknown youngster into a fiercely combative tennis 
champion. “Teach” Tennant’s apt pupils have held the 
U.S. women's championship for 11 out of the 21 years 
she has coached tennis. Teach adopted Alice Marble at 
16, coached her from a baseball-playing tomboy into 
the most exciting and successful woman player of her 
generation. After Alice came Pauline Betz, who even- 
tually took every major championship available and, 
after Pauline, “Little Mo” Connolly, who won so relent- 
lessly and unceasingly, hitting the ball harder than any 
woman before her, that the tennis world almost felt re- 
lief when she retired undefeated in 1955. Teach changed 
the women’s game from defensive maneuvering behind 
the base line to an all-out attack with aggressive serves, 
overheads and volleys and methodically developed in 


her tender-aged charges a killer instinct to match. “You 
have to be mean to be a champion,” 17-year-old Mau- 
reen Connolly was told before the '52 Wimbledon finals. 
“How can you lick someone if you feel friendly to- 
ward them?” 

Precepts such as this, unrelenting concentration on 
basic strokes and a motherly attitude toward her girls 
have made Teach the most successful coach in the game. 
Ranked third in 1920, Eleanor Tennant later became 
the first woman to turn professional. She made a name 
for herself teaching tennis to Hollywood stars with an 
appreciation of the game’s social standing. Clark Gable, 
Claudette Colbert and even Groucho Marx learned the 
game from Teach, and Marion Davies paid her a $1,000 
a month retainer, most of which she used to coach tal- 
ented unknowns. 

Today at 62 Teach is on the courts eight hours a day, 
six days a week, coaching 95 youngsters, including Eng- 
land’s Margot Lord (above), and keeping an undimmed 
eye open for a potential Marble, Betz or Connolly. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



She’s got the family car! ( He’s got The Hertz Idea ) 


Hapjjy wife! Her thoughtful hus- 
band leaves the family car at home. 
He rents a Hertz car for local busi- 
ness, or if he’s going out of town, 
before leaving he reserves a Hertz 
car at his destination. 

He gets there faster by plane or 
train, and steps into a bright, now 
Turboglido Chevrolet Bel Air or 
other fine Hertz car on arrival. 


That’s The Hertz Idea. And when 
time means money, there’s no more 
economical way to travel. You make 
more calls, get the job done sooner. 
And you get the kind of car you like 
to drive— clean, smooth-performing. 
With power steering, too. 

Rates are low. The national aver- 
age rate is only S7.85 a day plus 
9 cents a mile. That includes all 


gasoline, oil and proper insurance. 
Try The Hertz Idea for business or 
pleasure. Remember, Hertz has 
more offices by far where you can 
rent a car. 

Call your courteous local Hertz 
office. We’re listed under “Hertz” 
in alphabetical phone books every- 
where! Hertz Rent A Car, 218 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois. 



More people by far... use 

HERTZ 


Rent a car 


"RENT IT HERE. ..LEAVE IT THERE" NOW. NATION-WIDE AT HO EXTRA CHARGE! ^Between Hetl; cities on rentals of $?S.OO or more. For Chevrolet sedans and comparable models only.) 



CHAIRMAN or thc board, photographed at qlenmore dish 


COL. FRANK THOMPSON. U. S. 
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ALWAYS ON TIME . . . 

“Each barrel of Old Kentucky Tavern slumbers 7 long years 
in our special warehouses before it rides away on our little 
railroad here. Yet, it’s always on time. You see, 7 years is 
Nature’s perfect time for Bourbon flavor. No other premium 
Bond gets every drop patiently mellowed that long, but we 
figure you want your Bourbon flavor timed to perfection .” 

KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 100 PROOF BOTTLED - IN • BOND & 86 PROOF 
GLENMORE distilleries CO., "Wnere Perfection of Product is Tradition’' LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 







